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Landseer 


Saved 


Are you getting all the help you can from the Perry Pictures? — |! 
and many other subjects may be made more vivid and interesting through these inex- 


pensive pictures. The quickest way to the mind is through the eye. A picture is of greater 
value than a wordy explanation in fixing an idea in the child’s mind. 


The smallest size, 3x 31%, for notebooks, essays, etc., cost 

One Cent Each for 50 or more. 970 subjects. 

The next size, 514x8, more effective and much better for Picture 
Study cost 

Two Cents Each for 25 or more. 2250 subjects. 

The Ten Cent Size, 10x 12, for 5 or more, are excellent for inex- 
pensive classroom decoration and for collections. 225 subjects. 





Recommendations 

The pictures I find are very wonderful indeed for the small cost and their aid in 
teaching the children appreciation of art is invaluable. 

I have received many pictures for framing from you during the last two years 
and they always reached me in perfect condition and were most satisfactory. 

I am very much pleased with the pictures and think them remarkably cheap. I 
do not see how one can teach history and literature without pictures and I find the 
Perry pictures most satisfactory. 

I have used your pictures for a number of years and find them a very inspiring 
help in my work. 


Send 50 cents for any five pictures shown or named here in 
the 10x 12 size, or $1.00 for any 10. 


The Perr Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


Geography, History, Literature, 





Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
Three Cents Each for 15 or more. Size, 7x9. 
Plan now for Spring Bird Study. Send 75 cents for Pictures 
of 25 Common Birds and a very brief description of each. 





ARTOTYPES—LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING 


Reduced price since September 1, 1921. $1.50 for one; $1.25 each for two 
or more. Postpaid. Size 22 x 28, including the margin. 150 subjects. Think 
of getting really beautiful pictures at these prices! 


The following are attractive and popular subjects: 


The Horse Fair End of Day (especially 
The Aurora beautiful) 

The Gleaners, Millet Baby Stuart 

The Lake, Corot Christ and the Doctors 


Send $2.50 for the two subjects shown here, or $5.00 for four, or $1.50 for one. All 
of the pictures shown or named here and many others are pubiished in the Hand- 
Colored Artotypes, same size, at $2.00 for one; $1.50 each for two or more. 


Sistine Madonna 
Saved, Landseer 
Stratford (most attractive) 
Song of the Lark 








Holme: 


“Can’t You Talk?’’ 


Catalogues 


Of 64 pages, 1600 miniature illustrations, a ten cent picture 9x 12, a 
four cent picture 7x 9, a bird picture 7x 9—all in the 
Catalogue—for 15 cents in coin. 


‘he Perry Pictures ©. 





BOX |, MALDEN,MASS. 


The Shepherdess 








As publisher of the Mum- 
ford Plates, it will be 
my pleasure to serve you 
with these pictures. 





gf So eh oe 
President 
American Audubon Association. 





Black Wolf—9 x 7 in. 


Colored pictures of: 
(7 by 9 inches) 
Birds 
Animals 
Birds’ Eggs and Nests 
Plants and Flowers 
Insects 
Fruit 
Fish 
Marines 
Minerals 
Nature Pictures 


Photogravures of: 
Industrial Pictures 
Typical Forest Trees 


Songs about Birds, with 20 full page 
plates of Birds in natural colors — 
the 

copy. 


$1.2 





orders. 


















Special: If you will send the coupon 
with 36 cents we will forward, post-paid, 
12 pictures (one from each group) and a 
complete list of 650 pictures for your 
future reference. Reductions on quantity 
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Sugar Maple, Rock Maple—12 x 9 in. Baltimore Oriole—? x9 in. 


Send for Your Assortment of These Spring Pictures 


HE loveliest nature pictures in existence are being distributed by 
Mr. Joseph H. Dodson, the Bird Man. 
Wonderfully beautiful in color. 


The Spring pictures are ready. 


You should know that Mr. Dodson approves every one of these pictures. 
They are accurate to a degree. They give a remarkable understanding of each 
subject and create a delightful enthusiasm among young people for the beauti- 
ful things of nature. Already more than seventy-five million pictures have 
been sold for educational purposes. 


Take advantage of the special offer. Use the coupon. Or just write for 
the list of pictures. It will be gladly sent you. 


Joseph H. Dodson 


903 Harrison Avenue 


You will want some, too. 


Kankakee, Illinois 


For 36 cents send me 12 pictures and yourlist of Famous 
Nature Pictures. 


RS eee 
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Sir Galahad Watts 


Lerolle 
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Can Classroom Homs be Made the 


Most Interesting in Any Childs Life? 


How a new encyclopedia answers the need that teachers and educators have always felt 
for a real children’s encyclopedia—one that was up-to-date, accurate, interesting, and 
based upon modern methods of making school hours the most fascinating part of the 


child’s life. And how you 


HAT is the spark that sets a class 
Wire with interest? It is when the 

children themselves feel that they 
too are contributing something to classroom 
work. The most modern methods of educa- 
tion are based on this plan. The teacher 
draws out of the child all his diffidence and 
gets him to develop his own ideas and to 
gather together information on subjects in 
which he is interested. 

And now has come to teachers and educa- 
tors something for which they always realized 
there was an acute need—a real encyclo- 
pedia for children. Not only does it measure 
up to their ideals as to accuracy and compre- 
hensiveness but it also fits in with the most 
modern successful educational methods, such 
as socialized recitation and project problem 
methods. 


Every Word Written Since the 
World War 


Three years ago it was determined that 
children should have a real encyclopedia. 
Nothing seemed to measure up to the require- 
ments of the leading educators consulted 
with. First it was decided that the new work 
must be alphabetically arranged. It must be 
up-to-date and accurate in its every depart- 
ment. It must be extensively pictured and 
engrossingly interesting. And it must fit in 





can have the whole set sent to 


with the child’s school life under the most 
modern methods of education. 

Three years ago this work was started. To- 
day it is done. $450,000 was spent just to 
assemble the material and prepare the encyclo- 
pedia for the press. Many of our foremost edu- 
cators prepared the work realizing that the time 
had come for children to have the kind of encyclo- 
pedia teachers and educators knew was needed. It 
was not to be just another encyclopedia travelling 
merely on the prestige of educators who had lent 
their endorsement. The Editor-in-Chief, Dean Guy 
Stanton Ford of the University of Minnesota, and 
the Managing Editor Samuel Bannister Harding, 
well-known writer and professor of history estab- 
lished offices from which to direct the pre- 
paration of this new encyclopedia. Assisting 
them in assembling the material were many fore- 
most educators, such as Lotus D. Coffman, William 





you on free examination 


Lyon Phelps, John M. Coulter, and many others. 

One half million pictures were collected from all 
over the world from which the editors made their 
selections. The old encyclopedic stylewas discarded 
entirely. Yet no effort was made to “write down” 
to the child but rather to make it so fascinatingly 
interesting that it would advance the child’s mind 
without his realizing it. 

This is the only encyclopedia written wholly 
every word of it, since the end ofthe World War. In 
its eight volumes is covered clearly and thoroughly 
every field of the World's knowledge. It is not a re- 
vision. It is not a modernization of an older work. 
It is not pieced together from other material. Its 
use in the school will enable the child to get for 
himself, interestingly and completely, an accurate 
grasp of any subject in which he is interested. And 
now that this is so important a part in the school 
work of today Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia 
becomes practically indispensable. 








FREE EXAMINATION of Complete Set 
of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 


Knowing that no words of ours or mere sample 
pages could do full justice to Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia we are, for a short time, making this 
remarkable offer to teachers. Without cost or obli- 
gation of any kind we want to send you a complete 
set of Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. 

In our opinion this is the only way to show you 
fully just what Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia 
can mean to you. We want you to see how it is 
educationally motivated, how it will be of daily help 
in your school work, and how it fits right in with 
socialized recitation 
and the project problem 
method of teaching. 

The coupon below 
explains just what this 
offer means to you. You 
have only to fill in this 
coupon and a new com- 
plete set of Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia 
will be sent for your free 
examination. You incur 
no obligation to buy. All 








that we ask is that you 


examine it carefully for your own information. Mail 
the coupon at once and see whether this wonderful 
new encyclopedia does not measure up to your 
ideas as to what a child’s encyclopedia really 
should be. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 

Dept. 34 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
—_— —_ = ew eS SS ee ee ee 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 

Dept. 34 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Please send me for free examination a 
complete new set of Compton's Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia. This request obligates me in no way what- 
ever and if 1 wish I may send the set back at your 
expense as soon as I have examined it. I want to 
see if you are right in saying that this is the great- 
est child's encyclopedia ever prepared. 


RBBB sone 000000 Cavece 6000es ctbess coeweee behecseen ° 

















Eighty-seven years of service 


to schools 


IGHTY-SEVEN years ago, dur- 

ing Andrew Jackson’s adminis- 
tration, ships returning light from 
England carried crude chalk as ballast. 
Packed in barrels along with sand and 
dirt, it was sent out to the schools. A 
school master, choosing a lump, broke 
it, using a piece that most nearly 
fitted his hand. The remnants of the 
lump he discarded as waste material. 
Filled with grit, this crude chalk 
quickly ruined his blackboards, for 
no blackboard could have withstood 
the scratching of those tiny flint 
particles. 


It was then that Waltham Chalk 
appeared, soon displacing the crude 
chalk in the schools. Free from grit, 
it left a soft white mark on the board, 
and was used with no fear of scratching. 
Waltham became the standard by which 
all other chalks were judged — and 
it remains the standard to-day. 


As with Waltham Chalk, so with 
the many other American Crayon Com- 
pany products. 

Hygieia Dustless Chalk is recog- 
nized as the finest of all dustless chalks. 
Made of 95% pure precipitated Eng- 


lish chalk, it is free from any sub- 
stance that causes a blackboard to 
shine and turn gray. And on the 
breaking machine it has proved stronger 
than any other dustless chalk. 


American Colored Chalk Crayons 
are adapted for use on blackboards, 
paper and all kinds of fabrics. They 
blend perfectly, producing soft, pastel- 
like effects. 


Prang Reliefo — the new relief 
paint for decoration 


Prang Reliefo is the newest of the long 
line of American Crayon Company 
preducts. With it can be obtained 
the beautiful relief effects achieved 
by the ancient artists. It is an old 
Venetian formula developed for the 
use of modern students, designers and 
craftsmen. Prepared in nine colors and 
natural, Prang Reliefo offers the great 
advantage of producing color and relief 
at the same application. It is parti- 
cularly adapted for school use, for 
the work may be stopped at any point 
without injury to the problem. It 
may be applied to almost any surface. 
The equipment is small and inexpensive, 
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as a small quantity will cover a large 
surface. 

Kroma Paste — a library paste of ex- 
ceptional adhesive strength — is white, 
smooth and free from lumps. Its 
strength is the strength of the paper 
itself, for the paper will tear before 
the paste will release its hold. 


Prang Crayons and 
Water Colors 


Prang Crayograph, a hard pressed 
crayon, is an artist’s crayon designed 
for school use. Exceptionally true in 
color, it gives a flat tone to the draw- 
ing. Containing only enough wax to 
make it clean to handle, it is superior 
to any wax crayon. 

Prang Crayonex, the finest of all 
wax crayons, has met the severest 
tests in our laboratory and among 
artists and teachers throughout the 
country. The colors are brilliant, 
waterproof, and blend remarkably 
well for a wax crayon, giving the 
beautiful effects produced by oil colors. 
Prang School Water Colors contain 
from ten to twenty per cent more 





color value than any other school 


water colors. First brought into use 
more than sixty years ago, they have 
attained their universal popularity 
through their consistently high quality 
alone. 

Prang Tempera Colors—opaque 
water colors which may be had either 
in jars or tubes — are true and note- 
worthy for their brilliancy. Particu- 
larly adapted for problems in stick 
printing, toy painting, decorative de- 
sign and poster work, they are in wide 
use in American Schools. 

In buying or specifying your school 
materials — water colors, crayons, pen- 
cils, chalks, and paste — consider the 
fact that the American Crayon Com- 
pany has for more than eighty-five 
years been manufacturing and selling 
to schools. Consider also the fact 
that its factories are the largest and 
most thoroughly equipped of their 
kind, that the machinery is the most 
economical, and that American Crayon 
Company products sell at the lowest 
price consistent with the highest 
quality. 


Send for free copy of the American Crayon 
Company's new School Material Catalog 


~ Che + 
AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


SANDUSKY - OHIO - 


v 


Established 1835 


v vw vw v 


NEW YORK 
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Canadian Pacific fo Europe 


Shortest sea trip by “Empress” Express Playground Planning 


Historic cities rich in romance. Then on down the picturesque 
Valley of the St. Lawrence with its thriving towns and forests primeval- 


every community. Let them help you, or write to 


C. E. E. UssHer, Passenger Traffic Manager 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY . MONTREAL 








Teachers Often 
Bear the Burden 


Teachers often bear the burden of recom- 
——— oa SSS ~~ | mending the installation of playground equip- 
ment—in those cases the knowledge that 
comes with years of experience in playground 
planning and the building of playground 
equipment is of utmost value. 


Medart Catalog “L’’—A Text Book on 


— - 
















Get this wonderful catalog — it contains the 


Go to Europe the most interesting and delightful way. results gained during more than fifty years’ 


experience as builders of gymnasium apparatus 
for men and playground equipment for chil- 
See Montreal and Quebec dren. It is recognized everywhere as the 
complete authority on scientific playground 
planning and proper equipment. 


, No matter what the size of your appropriation 
A Fresh Water Salt Water Trip — whether you contemplate a new installation 


rn or an extension—this catalog will be of 
Two days down the sheltered St. Lawrence River and Gulf, past great value to you, as it vom many sug- 
Anticosti, the Magdalens, Cape Breton Island and Newfoundland. gestions that will make your selection easier 
And then— and safer. 
Only 4 Days Open Sea Medart Engineering Service 

LanpD at Cherbourg in France, Southampton or Liverpool in Eng- The MEDART Engineering Department is 
land, Hamburg in Germany, Antwerp in Belgium or Glasgow in really an ory board on — oa 
Scotland, if you go by one of the twenty-nine Canadian Pacific pas- stallations. It is meintained for your benefit 


—and we extend you an invitation to avail 


senger ships sailing from Canada every few days. yourself of this expert advice. No cost or 


obligation is entailed. 


Agents Everywhere 


THE Canadian Pacific is represented by General Agents in most Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
principal cities and by well qualified local steamship agents in nearly Potomac & DeKalb Sts. - St.Louis, Mo. 
New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
Chieago, 326 W. Madison St, 

San Francisco, Rialto Bldg. 





































Souvenir No. 22 





REMITTANCE must ac- 
company all orders. Send 
P. O. or Express Money Order 
or registered letter, if —_. 
Stamps and personal check 
accepted only when other 
forms of remittance are im- 
possible. 












Elegant Gifts frem 


Closing Souvenirs--Prices Reduced teste: terenite a: 


Clese of School 


SEIBERT SOUVENIRS have been distributed by teachers to pupils all over the United States during the past twenty-two 
years. To-day they are more popular than ever. We have gotten out 22 different designs in all and we might offer you 22 different 
styles to select from. Instead, we offer you two designs, our latest uctions, which we believe is a better idea than to try 
to sell Fo something that has been on the market for years — somethin t is out of date. 

SOUVENIR NO. 22 We get out a new souvenir every year and this is our twenty-second year in this business and thus we 
call it No. 22. We assure you this is as fine a souvenir as can be obtained. The design is exactly as shown at left. It is steel 
engraved in colors and silver, Size 3% x 634 inches tied with a silk cord. On the inside we print a greeting from teacher to pupils, also 
an copmote poem. ‘The School Bell.” This poem was written especially for this souvenir, by a teacher who has had many years’ 

rience in tea q 
e print for you the name of school, district number, township or city, county, state, teacher, scholars and school board. 

Souvenir is furnished with or without photo of teacher or schoolhouse. When photo is wanted, it will appear on the cover page just 

as nese i er at —- A a be - 
wi sent free. stamp will appreciated. It is not necessary, however, to see a sample before ordering, as 
thousands of teachers send us orders without seeing samples. We positively please them or return their money. ne 

BEAR IN MIND. Our souvenirs are not of the cheap printed kind. They are steel engraved and are made up similar to the 


MOTO SOUVENIRS. sh ted be d hoto of lh 

: photos are wan on souvenirs, sure to send us a photo of yourself or schoolhouse, securel: 
wrapped and with your name on the back. We will make a small photo for each souvenir. Your photograph will be ponnarnae 
I .. We can copy a small or large photo, but if you want the best results, send a nee r photo. Remove and send 
picture only if your photo is enclosed in large folder. It is easier to replace it than to mail the large folder. 


WHEN YOU ORDER send name of school, district number, 


a1 Rs. ae ae ges onl ‘ ‘ township or city, county, state, teacher, scholars, school board, 
or less without photo $1.50, additional ones 5 cents each. : . , 
10 or less with photo $1.75, additional ones 6 c bh county superintendent. Grades or year will also be printed, if 








Extra —y can be had at 50 cents per dozen. desired. 
The above price includes an envelope for enclosing each CLUB OFFER. If one or more of your associate teachers 
souvenir. This envelope is made of transparent paper. desire to have you send in their orders with yours, we will allow 


All of our goods are sent postpaid. 








a 10 per cent discount on the entire lot. 


SEIBERT PRINTING COMPANY, Box 23, DOVER, OHI 
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WHY WASTE TIME 
AVERAGING GRADES? 
Warp’s Tables of Averaged Grades give 
averages as plainly as a clock shows time. 

Postpaid, 40c. 
Warp Publishing Company, Minden, Neb. 

















Moore I Push-Pins 


Glass Heads 


hang up things 


Aske your dealer to show them 


| 10% picket 


ino Push-Pin Co. 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS: How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recit 


















ae see beeen 
Musical Readi Fin raul lotion me 
rable ar Entertainments for 


New Minstrel Choruses. 
Musical Comedies and Re- 
vues, suitable for high school 
and college presentation. 


See AMERICA FIRST 


TOURS UNDER ESCORT 
The National Parks:—Rocky Mountain—Estes—Yel- 
lowstone. Glacier—Mt. Rainier—Crater Lake—Yose- 





Shadow Plays, T: 
all all Hcliday, Minstrel Jokes, 
|] Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, 
{ etc. Forall ages and occasions. 























mite—Grand Canyon—Zion. The Canadian Rockies 
and Pacific Northwest. Alaska—The Land of the Mid- 
night Sun. The St. Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers 


femee @ Ge Gust ihe. Circle Tours of Eastera 
Cities. Booklets now ready, wrile 


THE T. & S. TOURS COMPANY 
103 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





— gg age GASNEMANN BOSPITAL OF CHICAGO 
course. R its: good health. 

8 a ogee ane age St . LS 
equivalent Text te home for aur. ~y 
Supt., Box 10, 2814 Ellis 1 ‘ohieace 





“WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois. 
~fheoretical and practical class work throughout. All 
-Jepartments. Maintenance provided as well as an 
-sllowance each month. For further information write. 


Gupt. Nursing School, 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 





Pitemlinn, thediflerence 





—and over 2,000 schools use it exclusively 
because it’s 


CLEAN - ECONOMICAL - STICKS 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 


Columbus Ohio 








CLASS Patios Rie EPR 
ee 
Silver or Gold Plate, 50c each or $5.00 per doz. 


Usies Emblem Co., Dept.5, Valley Trust Bidg., Palmyra, Pa 








For Pupils Backward in Reading Get the 


Action, Imitation aud Fun Series 





A New Popular Priced Atlas 


The George F. Cram Company, 107 North 
Market St., Chicago, Ill., are planning an 
unusual spring campaign this year with a new 
popular priced Atlas that will offer good returns 
to school teachers who wish to avail themselves 
of this summer sales work. 

This new edition is greeted with a host of 
splendid letters from school superintendents, 
librarians, etc., testifying to its completeness 
and accuracy, and evidencing surprise that the 
price should continue to be unchanged, despite 
the many changes and additions. 





New Corporation Organized 
A VACATION OPPORTUNITY FOR TEACHERS 


G. C. Buxton, who for several years has been 
the Central Division Manager for the Chautau- 
qua Desk Company, and C. H. Westerman, 
Sales Manager for the Dickson Publishing 
Company, recently have incorporated a Com- 
pany for selling the New Indexed Bible and 
the Royal Bible Scroll. 

The New Indexed Bible is so completely 
indexed and classified that you can find any- 
thing in it as easily as you can find a word in 
a dictionary. 

Both Mr. Buxton and Mr. Westerman have 
had wide experience in subscription work and 
have helped hundreds of teachers solve their 
vacation problems. No doubt, many of our 
readers will want to write them in regard to 
summer work. Their address is: Buxton, 
Westerman Company, 36 South State Street, 
Chicago. 





A $1000 Trip Through Europe 


Rarely is a more striking business announce- 
ment made than that on page 139 of the March 
issue of this magazine. F. E. Compton & Co. 
of Chicago, well-known publishers, have just 
brought out a set of books which is enthusi- 
astically described as being ‘‘the very best 
work of reference and educational inspiration 
ever prepared for children of common and high 
school ages.” This comment comes from 
Prof. Samuel B. Harding of the University of 
Minnesota, who was the managing editor in 
the preparation of the books. He might easily 
be partial in his opinion, but no one could be 
more familiar with the books and the fact that 
a person of his standing and position gives 
them this endorsement will count for very 
much with educators. Guy Stanford Ford, 
Dean of the Graduate School of the same 
University, was editor-in-chief, and the list 
of collaborators includes many well-known 
writers and educators. The set of books 
referred to is “‘Compton’s Pictured Ency- 
clopedia.” It is said to be an “altogether new 
type of work designed for the daily use of boys 
and girls of school age.” It is up-to-date, 
being written entirely since the World War. 
It is progressive, accurate, intensely interesting 
and “really pictured, with an idea in every 
picture and a picture for every idea that needs 
a picture.” This is enough to indicate the 
character and value of the book. Prof. J. W. 
Searson, of the University of Nebraska, who 
has examined preliminary pages of the work, 
strongly endorses it, and says, “‘ Your biggest 
problem is to bring this new work to the 
attention of the school people over all the 
country in the quickest possible way.”’ The 
publishers realize this and the announcement 
in this number is one of the means they have 
taken to solve this “problem.” To further 
convince the right people of the value of the 
work and to bring it forcibly to their attention 
they are offering prizes of a “$1000 Trip 
through Europe,” “$500 Trip to Alaska,” 
“$250 Trip to any of our National Parks,” 
or the equivalent in money, together with 100 
prizes of a set of the books. These are to 
be gained by a five-hundred-word essay 
concerning the books themselves, and the 
contest is open only to members of the National 
Education Association. You do not have 
to buy the books to enter the contest. Read 
the list of judges and full details-on page 139. 




















































CIVIL SERVICE 


Postmaster, . Clerk, Railway Mail Clerk. 

City City Garnier, P.O. Clerk, ural Carrier, etc. 
of questions used in recent Gov’t exams, A esson 

exactly same way. Our unexcelled $15 courses 
for short time. action 
prom: refunded. Our students have made 99.50 
cent in ’t exams. Sample lesson, illustrated ates 
and full particujars free. 
Civil Serviee Correspondence School, 
5531 Harmer 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 





We furnish costumes 
wigs,etc. — ¥ all school 
lays operas. 
ea and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 39 years’ ex- 

. For informa- 
ion address 
Fritz Schoultz & Co. 


SOW. Lave Street 
- Chicago, 
























IVE NAME 
8 and NUMBER | ie Sass. 


Either pin illustrated made with any equal 
amount of lettering, one or two colors enamel. 
Silver Tinto. 20¢ ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling silver, 
40Gen. $4.00 doz, Write to-day for new catalcg. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 
Bidg. Rochester, H. Y, 














337 Bastian 









Teachers! Organize Son 
O-Phone Bands. Every child 
can play these marvelous instru- 
ments immediately. SONG-O- 
PHONES reproduce sti tones 
of real brass instruments. No in- 
struction necessary. Just as easy 
as talking or humming. Organize 
class or school bands. —J & 
children give concerts, 

tertainments. SONG-O-PHONES 
blend beautifully with classroom 
or solo singing. Very inexpensive. FREE—write to-day 


for free catalog. The Sonophone Co., 
548-C Wythe Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCE 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 


PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


Luther O. Draper 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 


The MARCON- SLOPER Rh DUPLICATOR 
{= rr 










































































W. S&S. FISHBR COMPANY, 
113 Amsterdam Ave., NEW 

















RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Erra Austin BLAISDELL and Mary FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


“Story-approach” method, with emphasis on phras- 
oe other Goose vocabulary. All pictures in 
co Price, 65 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


pies Gd method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
ustrated in color. Price, 65 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easiest primer—and the largest. Care- 
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Price, 65 cents. 
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When Mental Strain 
Impairs Energy 


the man or woman at the desk will 
find that a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate | 


in a glass of water is both invigorating and 
refreshing. Nervous energy, mental power 
and p _—— vigor are incorporated by this 
most effectivemedium. Non-alcoholic, pleas- 
ant to take and highly beneficial. 
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1. COURSES provide Art Train- 
ing for Directors, Supervisors, Junior 
and Senior High School Teachers and 
Special Teachers of Drawing and 
Industrial Art and are fully ac- 
credited by colleges and universities. 


THE OPPORTUNITY to enjoy 
the advantages of a summer in 
Chicago, to accomplish a great deal 
of interesting work in a short time, to 
learn of suitable positions at attrac- 
tive salaries— these are the advan- 
tages of attending this six weeks Sum- 
A ttractively mer Session, 
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Dunlop and Jones’ Playtime 
Stories 


Silvester and Peters’ Happy 
Hour Stories 


Fox’s Indian Primer 


Skinner’s Happy Tales for 
Story Time 


Smythe’s Reynard the Fox 


These books and many others for Grades 
One to Eight are described in our illus- 
trated “Guide to Good Reading.” 
Send for it. 
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Toget 


Edward Everett Hale is credited with saying that the 
word of the next century will be “Together.” 
Welfare workers are agreed that we dare not wait until 
the next century for “Together.’ 

Facts and figures concerning child life forecast that 
it must be the word of to-day rather than to-morrow. 


If the world is to be made 
safe for democracy it must be 
made safe for children. Cheated 
childhood is the blot of blots 
upon any nation. Under-nour- 
ished children in a land of 
plenty, child labor in an intelli- 
gent country, illiterate children, 
undue juvenile crime, spiritual 
illiteracy and unhealthy bodies 
should not be the heritage of 
the childhood of the United 
States. 

What are the facts in our 
country to-day? The United 
States ranks eleventh among the 
the principal nations in the loss 
of babies. We should rank 
first, rank safest, instead of 
little New Zealand. We, in- 
stead of New Zealand, should 
lose fewer babies than any other 
country. Within the first year 
after birth we lose one in ten 
of all babies born. We have, 
as a nation, been placidly per- 
mitting them to die at the rate 
of 250,000 annually, until we 
wakened and inaugurated the 
“Save the Babies” campaign 
and through this nation-wide 
health program for babies the 
death toll was last year lessened 
12,000. Saved for their parents’ 
arms and hearts, saved for their 
country’s usefulness. 

“Together” are child welfare 
workers trying to stamp out 


age-old tradition and superstition concerning} children. 
Especially is this true of the age-old superstition concern- 
ing so-called mild diseases of children, such as measles 
and whooping-cough. Countless mothers say as grand- 
mother did, “Let them have them and have them over 
Are they very mild diseases when every twenty 
minutes somewhere in the United States a child’s life 


with ? 


goes out, a sacrifice to mild 


of little green mounds in our cemeteries are mute but 


Child Welfare Corner 


Mrs. Z. C. Thornburg 


her 


eases. 


Child 


’ 


whooping cough. 
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tongue”’ the five generally 
I Physical defects. 
control. 


physically correct. 


diseases? The thousands intelligent home care, and 


at regular intervals. 





II Over fatigue. 
IV Faulty food habits. V Faulty health habits. 
All parents should observe the paths which beckon to 
them whereby they may know whether their children are 
First, 
cal defects; second, correcting of these defects; third, 


eloquent testimonials that mild diseases are deadly dis- 
Last year in the United States over 8,000 children 
died of measles, over 13,000 died of whooping-cough. 
Measles cause three times as many deaths as scarlet fever, 
measles cause two deaths for every three of diphtheria. 

A very great amount of the physical unfitness of our 
soldier lads was traceable to depletion in childhood through 
It is high treason for a mother to know- 


ingly expose a child to any dis- 
ease, mild though it may be 
called 

Contagious diseases are most 
prevalent during the period of 
six months to five years, and 
after the child has attained the 
age of ten they are compara- 
tively rare. The death rate 
gradually diminishes after the 
second year. It has been found 
that the average life span is 
now fifty years, so if we save a 
baby’s life during the first year 
we probably have thrown in 
forty-nine years for good 
measure. 

“Together” we are facing the 
fact that one out of every five 
of our school children is under- 
nourished, under-weight. An 
army of 500,000 school children 
is to-day under-weight in this 
land of plenty, and only three 
per cent of our under-nourish- 
ment is due to poverty. The 
ninety-seven per cent is due to 
carelessness and ignorance. 

A child habitually seven per 
cent below weight for height is 
on the danger line, a cindidate 
for disease and facing probable 
long lean years of ill health un- 
less succor is brought to him 
through health education and 
consequent health correction. 
Every mother should be able 
to tell “trippingly from the 
accepted causes of malnutrition: 
III Lack of home 


have them examined for physi- 


fourth, weighing and measuring 
(Continued on page 270) 
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The Modern Health Crusade 


Mrs. Z. C. Thornburg 


The “ Parent-Teacher Association and the Health Chores,” published 
in January, brought so many inquiries from all parts of the country 
that a second article seems advisable. — Epiror 


VER 4,000,000 school children in the United States 
are to-day performing the Health Chores. Every 
state in the Union now has Health Crusaders. Why? 

A tidal wave of health education is sweeping over our 
land, and well may it swiftly and steadily sweep on and on. 
Its great need was shown when our boys appeared before 
the draft boards of the late war and one out of every two 
had physical defects, and one out of every three was so 
incapacitated he had to be sent home and deprived of his 
birthright, the honor of defending his flag and his country 
in her hour of grave need and peril. Not only were our 
soldier lads and our under-nourished children of to-day 
weighed in the balance of physical fitness and “found 
wanting,” but their parents and teachers were, too, weighed 
and found wanting. 

Is it any wonder that educators to-day are stressing 
health education above all else? With one out of every 
five of our school children — an army of over 5,000,000 — 
under-nourished does not the proverbial straw which points 
windward point healthward as well? 

It has taken the world such a long weary time to learn 
that a physically unfit nation soon becomes a mentally 
unfit nation, and that a mentally unfit nation always 
becomes a morally unfit nation. It has taken so many 
parents such a long time to realize that retardation in 
growth usually means retardation in intelligence and that 
it usually means long lean years of penalty paying in adult 
life. 

Our boast of making the world safe for democracy is an 
idle one if we do not make it safe for our children. What 
folly to expend millions to preserve our nation if we forget 
its future, its childhood. 

The boast of being a trained teacher is a callow one if 
pale, under-nourished Susie does not stir her teacher’s 
heart and brain to action, if Johnny’s handicap does not 
move her to do anything and everything under the sun 
towards its removal. 

But childhood’s cause eventually calls forth its champion, 
and about five years ago a child lover had a vision for 
childhood. He had been sickened by the sight of cheated 
childhood, been troubled by the all too prevalent signs of 
ill health among children, by the knowledge that ill health 
in childhood usually means “the piper to pay” in later life. 
He looked about and saw that bad habits were all too 
frequent, even in the best of families, and so he began to 
study and to plan some method by which children might 
learn through a practical usable system, health habits 
which would place childish feet on the happy road to a 
healthy life instead of a sickly, handicapped, pain-filled 
road. 

So this man with a vision studied and studied children 


and finally evolved the moden Health Crusade, with its 
eleven Health Chores now in use in every state in the 
Union. The National Education Association, through 
the Department of Physical Education, in 1919 adopted 
the following resolution: 


“Whereas, the effective health instruction of children 
depends not only upon their knowledge of the laws of 
health but more especially upon the inculcation of habits 
of right living and 

“Whereas, the Modern Health Crusade system of in- 
struction provides an incentive for the child to acquire 
health habits, 

“Be it resolved, that the National Education Associa- 
tion recommends the adoption by the elementary schools 
of such a system of health instruction as the Modern Health 
Crusade.” 


The Health Chores consist of eleven simple chores 
couched in simple child language but with much for parents 
to read between lines, and are as follows: 


Daily Chores 


I washed my hands before each meal to-day. 

I washed my face, ears and neck, and I cleaned my 
finger-nails. 
3 I kept fingers, pencils and everything likely to be 
unclean or injurious out of my mouth and nose. 
I brushed my teeth thoroughly after breakfast and 
after the evening meal. 
I took ten or more slow, deep breaths of fresh air. 
I protected others if I spat, coughed or sneezed. 
6 I played outdoors, or with windows open, more than 
thirty minutes. I tried hard to sit and stand 
straight. 
I was in bed ten hours or more last night, and kept 
my windows open. 


oo Ne 


~I 


8 I drank four glasses of water, drinking some before 
each meal, and drank no tea, coffee nor injurious 
drink. 

9 I tried to eat slowly, and only wholesome food, in- 


cluding milk, vegetables, fruit. 
regular time. 

10 I tried hard to keep neat; to be cheerful, straight- 
forward and clean-minded; and to be helpful to 
others. 

11 I took a full bath on each day of the week that is 
checked (x). 


I went to toilet at 


The Health Chores teach children responsibility for 
their bodies, they show the need and value of health habits 
and they have been thus far the greatest child saving 
program the world has ever known. What wonders of 
sanitation they have caused in many homes when mother 
and father caught the vision! In many and many a home 
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they have been an entering wedge and a powerful foe against 
unclean, unhealthy living. Many a father who has helped 


his son mark his Chores, has decided that if Johnny could 
keep Chore seven — sleep with the windows open — and 
get “by with it,” yes, even thrive on it, perhaps, after all, 
night air was not “so drafty,” and he, too, would try sleeping 
with his window open. Many a family, through the Chores, 
has learned the luxury and necessity of a tooth-brush, and 
the soothing balm of at least one bath a week. Many a 
mother who has served, unthinking, tea and coffee regularly 
to her children acquired a thoughtful look over Chore eight 
—I drank no tea, coffee nor any injurious drinks — and has 
questioned her doctor whether Chore eight could be correct. 


How many of us innocents would escape bad colds, 
tuberculosis, etc., if all the people were educated to Chore 
five — I protected others if I spat, coughed or sneezed. 

The weight record on the Chore sheet has caused many 
a careless mother to become a thoughtful, devoted mother. 
It has caused many a child’s pale face to take on the rosy 
hue of health because mother “woke up” and proper 
health habits, proper food habits, were started. If only 
all mothers and teachers could realize that the child habitu- 
ally seven per cent below weight for height is retarded 
physically at least one year and on the danger line. Some 
physical defect, some bad health habits are taking toll of 
his young life. Is health education needed? 

As a nation we have been so slow learning the potent 
power of health habits. Many people were almost aghast, 
incredulous, when informed that the country child averages 
lower in health than the city child. They can scarcely believe 
this true of the rural child, over whom the four fresh winds 
of heaven blow unhampered by smoking skyscrapers and 
the dust of thousands of shuffling feet; how can it be true 
of the rural child, who has access to an abundance of fresh 
milk and vegetables and clean air, which averages one germ 
against thirty which the city child must breathe? Yet 
it is true, and Dr. Thomas Wood tells us they lead city 
children in malnutrition, teeth defects, bad tonsils, adenoids, 
eye defects, they have more lung defects, more heart trouble, 
and more mental defects. Is there an urgent need for 
Health Chores among rural children? 

The Chores surely break up many a deadlock, many a 
home tradition — the homes where the tooth-brush is a 
stranger, where in the fall windows are “tightened up” for 
the winter, where ten hours of sleep are strangers. The 
Chores cause not only physical but moral improvement, 
prevent disease and curtail epidemics. Since the work of 
marking the Chores is done at home, they have been an 
added link between parent and child, have caused heart-to- 
heart confidence, talks hitherto unknown, and over and 
beyond have taught many parents to see their child from a 
very different angle and to weigh in the balance probable 
health against ill health, and have caused many a mother 
to hasten with her pale, puny child to a reputable specialist 
to have Johnny’s tonsils and adenoids removed ere they 
cause irremediable havoc. 

Many people not thoroughly conversant nor deeply 
interested in the Chores say, “Oh yes, the Chores are all 
right, but — they teach the children to lie.” The Health 
Chores come into the average child’s life several years too 
late to teach him that accomplishment. The cradle, the 
nursery floor, the circle about mother’s knee, the home, 
have already been the child’s university for truth or untruth 
long before he was old enough to mark a Health Chore. 

Do the children of to-day lie about the Health Chores? 
Many do. 

Do the children of to-day lie about their preparation for 
the reading lesson, the spelling test? Many do. 

Do the Health Chores cause children to lie? 

= the spelling test, the arithmetic test cause children 
to lie? 

If thinking mothers and teachers felt that the Health 
Chores were surcharged with that which would change 
brave truth-loving lads, honest open-minded girls into that 
despicable hideous thing, a liar, they would decry them 
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from the house-tops. It is possible to blame the Bible for 
almost any wrong, yet the good old Book lives on and on, 
daily doing good. 

I always feel sorry for the teacher who says she gets 
nothing out of the Chores — because she puts nothing into 
them. The teacher with a vision forestalls over activity in 
the marking of the Chores by a thorough explanation that 
not all the squares need be marked to win. That would 
be ideal, of course, but once in a while a Chore is going to 
be forgotten and that blank space will be a clean sign of 
truth and honor. Why, you know even we grown folks 
forget once in a while to lock the front door, to say our 
prayers, or to wash our teeth, but we do try not to forget 
a second time. 

As far as the Chores teaching chilrden to lie, teachers 
find, instead, that they instil honor, that they are a needed 
drill in truthfulness, that they teach children that only a 
coward lies. 

The teacher with a vision for the child’s health makes 
her pupil thoroughly understand that not the check in the 
square (X) speaks loudest, but the clean finger-nails tell the 
truthfulness of Chore two, the white teeth tell the honesty 
of the mark of Chore four. 

The mystery and romance of the knights of old, the Cru- 
saders, appeal strongly to children and stand as an incentive 
for Crusaders, for knights in our times, and this thought 
has been used as the awards of the system. A child may 
earn the title of knighthood, the right to wear the badges, 
by the performance of the Chores. He may earn these titles 
and badges by doing at least 54 of the 77 chores. (Why 
need to lie and mark all?) After five weeks he obtains a 
certificate that he is a Crusader with the title and badge 
of Squire. Five more weeks (ten in all) entitles him to 
the title and badge of Knight, five weeks more (fifteen in all) 
entitles him to the title and badge of Knight Banneret. 

The Board of Education or the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion usually defrays the small cost of the Chore folders and 
badges. The material may be obtained from the National 
Tuberculosis Association, 381 Fourth Street, New York 
City, or from your own State Tuberculosis Association. 
Sometimes these state tuberculosis associations work under 
the name of State Public Health, but nearly every state 
has one and they are always glad to be of service in the 
health work of children. 

Alas! too many mothers are still careless regarding their 
children’s health, too many fathers are still indifferent, so 
the teacher must be mother and father, as well as teacher, 
to many children. True teaching must always be largely a 
labor of love, but what a crown of reward love’s work 
weaves for itself when pale, under-nourished, irritable Susie 
becomes a rosy, strong, sweet Susie; when handicapped 
Johnny flings far his handicap and becomes sturdy, strong 
and manly — fit for life’s battle. 

If you are in doubt as to the need of Health Chores in 
your school, count the children in your room who are under- 
weight, who drink tea and coffee, who sleep with their 
windows closed, who do not have ten hours of sleep, and 
then simply permit “the still small voice” — vour con- 
science — to decide. 


The Rainbow 


Boats sail on the rivers, 
And ships sail on the seas; 

But clouds that sail across the sky 
Are prettier far than these. 

There are bridges on the rivers, 
As pretty as you please; 

But the bow that bridges heaven, 
And overtops the trees, 

And builds a road from earth to sky, 
Is prettier far than these. 

— Christina G. Rossetti 





Mount Vernon, N Y., emphasizes outdoor work during 
many physical training periods. One large public park 
is used daily as part of the school program. Where school 
grounds allow, the children organize games and drills 


Outdoor Physical Training Period 


Ida E Roger 
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adjoining their own school building. 


If necessary, official 
permission is obtained to “rope off” for the short recess 
period a section of a street opening large enough for a 
playground. 


Informal Gymnastics for First and Second 
Grades, with Outline for April 


Gertrude Lefler Braman 


N teaching informal gymnastics, the teacher’s originality 
and inventiveness are taxed to greater extent than 
in formal work. The interest of the period must be 

sustained, and the games vigorously and joyously played, 
or the children will lose part of the hygienic result. 

In planning any part of a gymnastic program the teacher 
keeps in mind the child’s immediate needs; he has been 
sitting, so cramped muscles must be stretched; he has 
been quiet and using his brain, therefore in the work in 
hand he should relax; he may have become quite self- 
conscious and tense, so we try to let him forget self in 
the group activities. 

It makes the planning easier to divide the exercises 
in three general groups: those for head, body and legs; 
or, top, middle and lower groups of muscles. 

The work of the classroom uses the small muscle groups, 
so the large muscles now come into their own; we stretch 
in all directions, clench fists and spread fingers apart, 
reach way up, and sideways, drop the head backward as 
far as it will go, then pull in the chin as it lifts. 

Next come the large muscles of the trunk, and these 
are the ones least used in the classroom, so they call for 
especial planning; we bend forward six or eight ‘times 
to develop back muscles, then we stretch and bend back- 
ward slightly half a dozen times. We center our thoughts 
on the lateral trunk and berid sideward and up, and then 
to the other side and up. We twist and turn the trunk 
in all directions. 

Then consider the leg muscles. In walking to and 
from school and playing the ordinary games the legs are 
pretty well exercised, so these movements which we utilize 
as part of the physical training period are those that 
develop the abdominal muscles as well; climbing, bending 





knees up to chest, swinging legs alternately from the hips. 
Hanging from a ladder, we have the children alternately 
lift each leg. As this is rather strenuous, twice at one 
period is enough to serve its purpose. The hanging alone 
is splendid for spine and posture. 

The Gymnastic Story uses all the above groups of 
muscles. In the first place we look up to gauge the weather; 
then we stretch up to put on our imaginary wraps; we 
pretend we can’t reach them and stand on tiptoe. We 
throw back the head, then exhausted, breathe. In the 
second part of the story we employ arm movements. 
Into the middle of the story we crowd all the trunk move- 
ments possible. The last of the story uses the lower leg 
muscle groups, slows down the /empo of the play for the 
sake of the heart, and then deep breathing follows. 

We keep in mind that what we are working toward 
is the stimulation of the functions, the organs, through 
the use of the muscles; we are developing strong heart 
and lungs by running and jumping, we are oxidizing the 
blood at the same time, sending nutrition to and taking 
away waste from every tiny cell in the body, freshening 
the nerves and sending new blood to the brain to help it 
concentrate and memorize. 

The lateral trunk, abdominal and back muscles affect 
the posture and the vital organs and their functions of 
digestion, assimilation and elimination. 

The use of arm and head movements affect the chest 
and make the chest muscles supple, to permit free and 
deep breathing. If we can just teach children in the 
lower primary to breathe we have accomplished much. 

During the World War the subject of breathing was 
studied as never before. The vocalists had always advo- 
cated abdominal breathing. In both the air service and 
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the trenches the chest breather was found to be superior 
in both stamina and effectiveness as well as resistance 
to disease. The posture of the chest breather is much 
better, the position is more erect, tires less easily, and is 
less prone to develop tuberculosis. 

In giving breathing exercises the chiddren are told to 
breathe out (to get rid of all the residual air), then take 
a deep breath, repeating three or four times. The children 
enjoy having the chest expansion measured and entered 
on a chart and posted in the schoolroom; then each month 
the improvement is noted. It is surprising how the capac- 
ity to expand increases often an inch in one month. 

The chest muscles meantime become supple, the posture 
better, and the health much improved. Colds will be 
less frequent and fatigue counteracted. A nerve cell uses 
four times the amount of oxygen that a muscle cell uses. 

When children change from an active outdoor life to 
a sedentary one, a considerable portion of the lungs is 
unemployed, leading to diminished vitality and sub- 
oxidization of the blood. 

Free movement of the chest is an essential to health, 
not only because it permits a greater volume of air to 
be breathed, but because it assists the heart’s action and 
the arterial and lymphatic circulation. 

In all our informal gymnastic work, we aim to lead the 
children to play so vigorously that they will be made to 
take deep breaths — the best breathing excercise is that 
which is created by any activity. 

Running or dancing or a vigorous game or a story gym- 
nastic are valuable in the proportion that —first, they 
promote relaxation; second, breathing; and third, stimu- 
late the organs and vital functions of the body. 


First Grade 
First PERIOD 
Daily morning inspection, etc. 
chart; chest expansions 
Action Song 
The Song of the Rain — Walker and Jenks — From 
“Songs and Games for Little Ones’’ 
Breathing 


Height and weight 


SECOND PERIOD 
Gymnastic Story—Circus 

Climb up to seats 

Imitate movements from Grand March — Danc- 
ing — Horses — Animals — Clowns 

Trapeze artists— pretend to climb ropes and 
swing — jump into net 

Trick ponies 

Chariot race 

Band — each row plays different instrument 

Dog show — jumping, etc. 

Run home 

Breathe in fresh air 


we 


w 


OWOnNS Ctl te 


THIRD PERIOD 
Games 
Those of March or chosen by children. Games are 

to be used as long as interest is manifested —a 
few games thoroughly understood and vigorously 
played until they “play themselves,” so they may 
be used at times when the teacher is not there to 
direct. Courtesy should be developed and the 
things of the child’s world brought out and the 
season’s changes followed. “Appetite and desire 
are the great factors in assimilation and growth.” 
If there be spontaneity and joy the circulation, 
respiration and digestion will follow naturally. 

Rhythmic Work — Shoemaker Dance 


FourRTH PERIOD 
Imaginative Plays 
Raindgops, carrying umbrellas, jumping puddles, pick- 
ing weeds, throwing ball, bouncing ball, butterfly, 
bird movements, pushing swing, spinning tops, etc. 


First PEeriop 








Second Grade 


Daily morning inspection. 


Action Song 
Review Song of the Rain from First Grade. 
Mimetic Exercises — “Ponies at Circus”— Paw twice 


with each foot, to fox trot time, + 


SECOND PERIOD 
Story Gymnastic 
The Fire Engine 

1 Firemen resting at station house. (Relax with 
head and arms on desk.) Wake up and stand in 
aisle quickly on fire signal given by teacher 

2 Harness and hitch horses. Drive them at a gallop 
to the fire (indicate the drivers and horses) 

3 Pouring water on flames. Hands on hose. Stop 
and squirt hose to the left. (Point and look high 
up. A soft hissing sound can be made with mouth 
to represent water. Step and point to right) 

4 Climbing ladders to upper windows. (Children 
face chairs or seats.) Climbing movements with 
legs and arms, counting one, two, etc. (On nine, 
step up on seat with left foot. Up with the right 
on “ten.” Omit “nine” and “ten” if seat tips. 
Return) 

5 Getting smoke out of lungs. (Breathing) 

6 Driving horses back to station 


Turrp PERIOD 
Games (From Bancroft’s “‘Games’’) 
Have You Seen My Sheep? 
Squat Tag 
Fox and Squirrel 
Blind Man’s Buff 
Jacob and Rachel 
Teacher and Class (ball or bean bag) 
Simon Says 


FourRTH PERIOD 

Folk Dance 
The Cuckoo is Calling (Hofer) 

Rhythms 

Tick Tock (from Margaret Martin’s “Melody Pic- 
tures” 

Boat Song (Martin) 

Church Bell 

Review clapping, hopping, skipping, 
heel step to music, polka time, 4+ 


running, step, 


Additional Story Gymnastics 


Making Maple Sugar 
1 Pullon boots. Put on coat, hat and mittens 
2 Get tools from sled 
3 Tramp to woods. Jump over ditches and logs 
4 Bore holes in maple trees. Drive in spouts and 
hand pails 
Run home, have supper and go to bed 
Next morning. Wakeup. Get breakfast 
Run out to sap trees 
Carry pails back home. Empty sap in big boiler 
Build fire. Blow to make fire burn better 
Stir sap as it boils 
Put some syrup in a dish so it will get cool. 
it 
12 Skip into house and get some bread to eat with 
maple syrup 


a 
= © OO =I cr 


Blow 


“Fairies go a-riding with witches on their brooms 
And steal away the rainbows to brighten up their 
- rooms; 
Fairies like a sky-dance better than a feast; 
Théy have a birthday once afweek at least. '—Sel. 
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Literature for Children VI 


Sara E. Chase 


[Principal of School No. 


Lewis Carroll 


Lewis Carroll and Charles Dodgson 


Lewis Carroll’s real name was Charles Lutwidge Dodgson. 
He used the name Lewis Carroll for his verses and stories, 
but he signed his own name to the learned books he wrote 
about mathematics. Charles Lutwidge Dodgson was an 
Oxford professor, a lecturer on mathematics, and a clergy- 
man. Lewis Carroll was a man who could tell “Alice in 
Wonderland,” invent wonderful puzzles, and put rolls in a 
music box backward, “so as to make the tunes stand on 
their heads.” 


Good Brother Charles 


Charles Dodgson was the oldest child in a large family, 
and he had many responsibilities, for to ten brothers and 
sisters he was “Good Brother Charles who never does 
wrong.” His father, grandfather, great-grandfather and 
great-great-grandfather were English clergymen. 


His Early Boyhood 


The Dodgson children spent many hours in outdoor 
play on the big parsonage farm. Charles was fond of 
watching and talking with all the toads, snails, ants and 
earthworms that he found. He tried to help the ants settle 
their disputes and, supplying the earth-worms with pieces 
of pipe, attempted to teach them something of the art of 
warfare. Later, when his father was presented a Crown 
living, the children had a very attractive garden in which 
to play, and Charles, who was the leader in all the games, 
planned and built a train out of a wheelbarrow, a barrel, and 
a small truck, in which he could carry passengers to and 
from various stations that he had established about the 
garden. He made a little theatre and some marionettes 
that acted out his own little plays. He often dressed as a 
conjurer in wig and gown to perform an unlimited number 
of tricks for his admiring audience. 


At School 


At twelve, the boy was sent to the Grammar School at 
Richmond, at fifteen, he entered Rugby, and at nineteen, 
he entered Oxford. After his graduation he remained at 
Christ College to lecture in mathematics. He was ordained 
deacon by the Bishop of Oxford, but he never proceeded 
to priest’s orders. 


His First Literary Work 


While he was at college, Charles Dodgson’s poetry and 
sketches had been published, and had received much praise. 
The editor of The Train invited him to become a regular 
contributor. When he accepted this invitation, he thought 
it would be better to adopt a pen name, and he chose 
Lewis Carroll. One of his best poems published by The 
Train was “Hiawatha’s Photographing,” which described 
himself as a photographer and his family and friends as 
unwilling and critical subjects. The poem says:, 


This he perched upon a tripod — 
Crouched beneath its dusky cover — 
Stretched his hand, enforcing silence — 
Said, “Be motionless, I beg you!” 
Pp awful was the process. 

the family in order 
Sat before him for their pictures: 
Each in turn, as he was taken, 
Volunteered his own suggestions, 


His ingenious suggestions. 


2, Hackensack, N. J. 
Alice in Wonderland 


One hot summer day, Charles Dodgson, who liked little 
girls much better than little boys, took three little girls 
for a boat ride up the river. One of the little girls was 
named Alice Liddell. Mr. Dodgson had often told these 
children stories, and as they rowed along they asked for a 
story. He started with a rabbit who ran down a hole 
followed by a little girl who wanted to see what she would 
see, and who did see enough to satisfy the curiosity of any 
little girl. As Mr. Dodgson told the story he pretended to 
go to sleep just as he came to very exciting places. The 
little girls waked him very promptly to tell what happened 
next. The story was finished in the shadow of a hayrick 
and when it was done, Alice made the story-teller promise 
to write it all out. Mr. Dodgson did this and drew some 
funny little pictures of the rabbits and the other animals 
the little girl, Alice, saw under the ground. When Alice 
Liddell’s friends saw the story, they asked Mr. Dodgson 
to make a book of it, and when Alice and her little friends 
convinced him that this story “was a particular story, 
different from all the rest,’”’ he had told them, he wrote out 
the story, “Alice in Wonderland,” and it very soon made 
him famous. 


The Charm of the Story 


Children cannot tell why they like “Alice in Wonder- 
land,” or which part they like best. The animals that do 
such unexpected things, the poems that always get mixed, 
and the many things of every day turned somehow topsy- 
turvy, work together to give a charm that all enjoy and 
none can explain. 


Alice Through the Looking-glass 


“Alice Through the Looking-Glass” was written six 
years after “Alice in Wonderland.” Alice is more prim 
in this story, and her adventures are not so remarkable. 
There is more plan and less wonderland, but quite as good 
nonsense rhyme in “Alice Through the Looking-Glass,” 
in which a Royal Court of Chessmen take the place that 
the Royal Court of Cards had in the first Alice. The most 
famous poem of the story is the Looking-Glass poem, 
“ Jabberwocky,” which Alice said filled her head with ideas 
only she didn’t know what they were, but that anyway it 
was clear that somebody killed something. 


Sir John Tenniel’s Pictures 


Sir John Tenniel, a cartoonist for Punch, drew the 
pictures for “Alice in Wonderland” and “Alice Through 
the Looking-Glass.” Lewis Carroll was very particular 
about the pictures for his books and Sir John Tenniel’s 
satisfied him, although he refused to use a model which 
he said he did not need any more than Lewis Carroll needed 
a multiplication table to work a mathematical problem. 
“Alice in Wonderland” is not “Alice in Wonderland”’ if 
it does not contain Sir John Tenniel’s pictures. 


The Hunting of the Snark 


To children, “The Hunting of the Snark” is a poem of 
ridiculous situations not at all impossible in fairyland. 
Adults find something more in it. It was dedicated to a 
little girl, so children as well as adults must have been in 
Lewis Carroll’s mind when he wrote it. In answer to some 
American children who had wished to have the poem 
explained, he wrote, “I’m very much afraid I didn’t mean 
anything but nonsense; still you know words mean more 
than we mean to express when we use them, so a whole 
book ought to mean a great deal more than the writer means. 
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So whatever good meanings are in the book, I shall be glad 
to accept as the meaning of the book. The best that I 
have seen is by a lady (she published it in a letter to a 
newspaper) that the whole book is an allegory on the 
search for happiness. I think this fits beautifully in many 
ways, particularly about the bathing machines; when 
people get weary of life and can’t find happiness in towns 
or in books, then they rush off to the seaside to see what 
bathing machines will do for them.” 


Sylvie and Bruno 
Sylvie and Bruno is a fairy story that proved more 
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popular after it had been cut down by an editor, who saw 
that if he took out the part intended for adults the remainder 
would make a fairy story for children. Sylvie and Bruno 
were supposed to be the fairies who teach children_to be 
good. 


Alice for Fun 


No child should leave the elementary school without 
traveling through Wonderland with Alice. They should 
have it before they leave the fourth grade, for the fun of it, 
and they should have it without any explanation except 
those that will make the.fun greater for them. 


Wake Up! 






Moderate 


up! Wake 


lit - tle 





cows and 


up! Wake 


stars have 


lambs have 


May ANDRUS 


up and pliy; The morn -ing’s quite be--- 


big bright 


hour or 
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A Spring Project | 
An Ideal Park 


(Grades I and II) 
Mary Willcockson 
Critic, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Project Initiated by Children 


The children of the first two grades became interested 
in community recreational facilities after the annual school 
picnic of the primary department, held on the school 
campus. One child exclaimed, “Oh, I’ll be glad when I’m 
in the intermediate department and can have a picnic at the 
park!” 

The question arose, “ Why is the park a better place for a 
picnic than our campus?” Previous trips to parks were 
discussed. The children suggested that we go to North 
Park to see why it was such a good picnic ground. The 
children went to the park. While there, much unfavorable 
criticism was offered as to its general condition. As a 
result, the children suggested that we make a park — that 
we make it the way we would like to have it. The con- 
struction of an ideal park was begun. 


Project Included all Subjects of the Curriculum 


For the entire summer session of six weeks, all the 
subjects of the curriculum of the first two grades were 
centered around this park project. 


An Ideal Park 


I Develop Community Idea. 


A Relate to previous study of Indian life. 
1 Why Indians lived alone. 
a Food supply plentiful. 
b No serious warfare. 
2 Why Indians lived in tribes. 
a Conservation of energy. 
In war. 
In hunts. 
B_ Why we live in groups. 
1 Conservation of energy. 
a To supply needs of man. 
Food 


Clothing. 
Shelter. 
b No longer a war need. 
2 Crowded conditions. 
a Increased population. 


II What is there about Oshkosh to make it 
place in which to live? 
A Location. 
1 Desirability of living in Oshkosh all year. 
a Position on lake. 
b Advantages of fresh air. 
¢ Milwaukee smoke. 
B Opportunity for work for fathers. 
1 List occupations. 
a Classify under food, clothing, shelter. 
C Educational advantages. 
1 Normal school. 
2 Business college. 
3 Churches. 
4 City schools, etc. 
D Pleasure. 
1 Theatres. 
2 Country club. 
3 Parks. 
Discussed as to the desirability for a school picnic. 


desirable 


III An Ideal Park. 


A Purpose. 
1 Recall past visits to parks. 
a Why they went. 
(1) Need for air, light, place, space, etc. 
2 Conversation about fun at parks until some child 
suggests a visit to a park. 
a Stimulate desire to go. 


B Excursion. 
1 Introduction — Plan trip. 
a How to go. 
(1) Time, cost, etc. 
b Things to notice. 
Children choose committees on 
(1) Grounds. 
(2) Buildings. 
(3) Playground equipment, etc. 
2 Trip— Ina bus. 
3 Discussion of trip. 
a Free conversation. 
b Organized conversation. 
(1) Need of a park. 
(2) Location. 
Joy of the lake. 
(3) Buildings. 
(4) Play sites. 
(a) Beach. 
(1) Wading. 
(2) Swimming. 
(3) Paddling. 
(4) Sand piles. 
(5) Sail boats. 
(0) Sand — best soil for play (clay — worst). 





ForAFriend 
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(c) Pebbles and stones. 
(1) Collect pretty colors and shapes. 
(2) - Skipping stones, use. 
(3) Primitive stone implements. 
The flaking process. 
(d) Rocks. 
(1) Cracks — How they get there. 
(2) Action of water, frost and wind. 
(3) Coloring of rocks; effects of sun and 
moisture on coloring. 





(e Swings. 

Merry-go-round. 
(g) Ice cream stand. 
(hk) Ball grounds. 


(t) Tennis grounds. 
(7) Picnic grounds. 
(k) Skating floor. 
(5) Birds and animals seen. 
(a) Desirability of more birds and animals. 
(6) Care of park. 
(a) The keeper — his duties. 
(6) The park gardener. 
(1) The landscape. 
Natural. 
Artificial. 
(2) Trees. 
Kinds — List. 
Uses — Useful or ornamental. 
(3) Shrubs. 
Kinds — hedges, flowering shrubs. 
Uses — to hide ugly, places, to give 
pleasing effects. 
(4) General care of the park. 
A different seasons of the year. 
(7) Improvement of the park. 
An ideal park. 


IV Construction of an ideal park. 


V. Second trip to park. 
A To compare with constructed park. 
B Fora picnic. 


Silent Reading for Grade I 
I Labeling 


The teacher and the children of Grade II labeled 
articles of furniture and objects about the room. 
All pieces of construction work for the ideal park were 
properly labeled. Games were played with the labels. 
The older children worked out matching games — 
matching the label and the object — which delighted the 
younger children. 


Il Records 


The children read simple records from the blackboard 
and from the bulletin board. 
Examples 


a I sold ten cones to-day. MrmTon 


b We went to Diehl’s grocery store. We bought 
crackers. 
III Riddles 
Original. Placed on the bulletin board, printed on cards, 


the children whispering the answer to the teacher, 
written on the blackboard, read from the First Grade 





Riddle Book. 
Example 
a I am blue. 
I am deep. 
Boats sail on me. 
What am I? 






(Answer — The lake) 


b Iam round. 


I go round. 
I make you merry. 
What am I? 
(Answer — Merry-go-round) 
IV Games 


The children read the directions from the board. 
Example The Merry-Go-Round. 

Be horses, Elmer and Edwin. 

Ride the horses, Carleton and Milton. 

Play the organ, Lucile. 

Go! 


V_ Construction 
Directions read from the board. 
Exambles 
a Make a boat of clay. 
Put a man in it. 
b Make a bus. 
Cut four windows. 
Cut two children for each window. 
c Cut four ice cream cones. 
Mount them for number cards. 


Silent Reading for Grade II 


I Reading for Pleasure 
Examples 
The Swing. 
At the Seaside. 


II Reading for Information 


Example 
A magazine clipping — “How I Make a Boat” 
III Records 
a Of excursions — made by individuals and placedjon 
reading table. 


Example We went to Church’s Ice Cream Parlor. 
We priced cones. They cost six cents each. 
b Of individual or group construction. 
Example We have madea boat-house for our parl. 


Clarence placed four boats in it. 
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c Of things seen. 
Example 
We saw an orchard oriole. 
He was the father oriole. 
His coat was bright colored. 


IV Games 
Language. The directions were read from the board. 
a@ The Picnic Game. 
To drill on 
I have. 
I shall bring. 
To avoid 
I have got. 
I will bring. 
Let us play a picnic game, 2A Class. I have placed 
some pictures on the blackboard ledge. Choose one, 
I shall ask, ‘What shall you bring to the picnic. 
Eleanor?” If Eleanor has the picture of cake, she 
answers, “I shall bring cake to the picnic.” 

If you place your food in the baskets near the table 
I shall ask, “What have you in your basket?” If 
Elizabeth has sandwiches, she answers, “I have 
sandwiches in my basket.” 

b The Bird Game 
To drill on isn’t. 
To avoid ain’t. 

I have placed on the blackboard ledge the pictures of 
the birds we saw at the park. Gwendolyn is the 
Bird Lady. Each child slips to the blackboard ledge, 
and pointing to a card says, “Isn’t this a robin?”’ 
The Bird Lady, turning the picture around says, 
“Yes, it is a robin,” or if not, “ No, this as an oriole.” 

c¢ The Telephone Game. 
To drill on 

With whom? 
May I? 
I shall. 

Let us play the telephone game, 2B Class. Telephone 
to your mother. Ask her if you may go to the park 
to-day. She will say, “With whom shall you go?”’ 
You must tell her with whom you shall go. Be the 
mothers, Laura and Ruth. Be the children, Carrie 
and Carl. 

d Jacob’s Game. “It is I.” 

Used at Mother Goose’s picnic. 
Merry-Go-Round. 
Swinging. 

Skating. 

Rowing. 

Number Games. 
The Ice Cream Stand. 
The Street Car Game. 
The Bus Game. 
The Boating Game. 
The Clock Game. 


S. Se “HA 


or Whe 


V Rhymes — Poems 

a Made up by the children during seat periods and 
copied on the board, or placed on the bulletin board, 
or inserted in the rhyme book for the reading}table. 

Example 
Baby robin, go to sleep, 
Close your eyes, do not peep, 
Baby robin, sweet good-night, 
Sleep until the morning light. 
LORETTA. 


VI Directions Written for Seat Work 
Example 

Make the clock you saw at the park. 

Place the numbers on the face. 

Place the little hand at ten. 

What time is it? 

It was ten o’clock when we reached the park. 
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VII Riddle 


I am black. 
I have four feet. 
I can bark. 
Who am I? 


(Answer: Spot, the park dog.) 
Book Reading 





The following selections from primers, first and second 


Gordon Primer 


Little Birdie 

The Bird’s Nest 

The Sparrow and the Bush 
The Leaves 

A Rabbit Story 

The Yellow Bird 

The Sparrow’s Gift 


Hiawatha Primer 


Pine-Trees and Firs 

Fir Cones 

The Linden Tree 

The Birds 

Hiawatha and the Birds 
The Nests 

The Bird Songs 

The Little Birds and the Owls 
The Squirrel 

Adjidaumo and the Acorns 
The Rabbit 

What the Birds Sang 
What the Squirrel Said 
What the Rabbit Said 


The Holton Primer 


The Big Black Bear 
The Robin 
The Violets 


The Bender Primer 


Sentences About a Bird 
Sentences About a Rabbit 


Chip 


Brooks Primer 


The White Rabbit 
The Blue Jay’s Nest 
The Sparrow 

The Quail 

The Duck 

The Goose 

The Robin Redbreast 
An Elephant 

The Bees 

A Bear 

Jenny Wren 


Mother Goose Primer 


Blackbirds 


Merrill Primer 


A Little Bird 
Two Little Birds 
The Thirsty Crow 


Free and Treadwell — First Reader 


Wrens and Robins 
Sun-Loving Swallow 

What Does Little Birdie Say 
Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star 


Howe Reader — First Reader 


Stories 
Stories 
Stories 
The Little Light 


Johnny Bear 

Boats Sail on the Rivers 
Stories 

Stories 

Stories 

The Woodpecker 

Old Dunk 

Helping the Birds 
Clovers and Poem 
Nellie’s Present 

Feeding the Birds 
Grasshopper and Ant Hills 


(Continued on page 268) 


readers, were used for both oral and silent reading. The 
primer selections were read by the children in the 1A Grade, 
the first reader selections were read by the children in the 
2B Grade, and the second reader selections were read by 
the children in the 2A Grade. 


Page 
24 
25-29 
31-37 
37 
56-62 
62-64 
79-83 


9 
10 
17 
81 
82 
83 
84 
87 
90 
91 
92 

104 
105 
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The Occupation Table 


Edna E. Hood 
Supervisor Kenosha Public Schools, Kenosha, Wis. 


T is an old saying, “Save the pennies and the dollars 
will take care of themselves.” This is as true in the 
educational world as it is in the business field. Save 

the hours and the days, weeks, months and even years 
will care for themselves. How often a bright child fin- 
ishes his task before the rest of his classmates. How can 
we utilize these few minutes so as not to waste them? 
Often, too, the less favored child has a few moments to 
spare. What can we do so there shall be no waste? The 
occupation table does to a certain extent answer these 
very important questions. The occupation table serves 
three educational purposes: 

1 It gives the child a chance to. choose what he would 

like to do in the next few minutes. Education is the ability 


‘to choose in the right direction and what more important 


training can we give to a child than the ability to make 
a wise choice. 

2 The occupation table, used as suggested above, 
saves a few minutes each day for both the bright pupil 
and the less favored one. 

3 It reduces the problem of discipline to a minimum. 
Busy children are happy children, when children are em- 
ployed with the things they like to do they have no thought 
of the things they should not do. Never was there a 
truer saying, “Satan finds mischief for idle hands to do.” 
The occupation table cultivates the initiative, saves 
time and reduces discipline to a minimum. 

These tables should be large enough to seat four pupils 
at one time. Four small chairs should be placed at the 
table. If chairs cannot be secured the materials may 
be taken to the seat ang the pupil allowed to work at his 
desk. Occupation tables may be placed to good advan- 
tage in the four first grades. The following materials for 
each grade are suggested. These ideas will suggest others. 


Grade I 


I Pasting chains: Place in an envelope a printed 
direction as, paste four blue chains, paste three red chains. 
The different colored strips are cut and placed in the 
envelope with the printed directions. The paste is on the 
table. The child reads silently the printed directions and 
follows the directions. This is also an aid to silent reading. 

II Place in an envelope four paper dolls and some 
colored papers. On the outside of the envelope write 
the direction, “Dress these dolls.” The children may 
use their own initiative as to color scheme of dresses, etc. 
You will be surprised at the results. 

III Puzzle pictures may be placed in a box. Direc- 
tions for making puzzles. Paste any large, attractive 
picture on a piece of tag board —cut into six pieces. 
Place pieces in the envelope. Pupils are asked to put 
puzzles together. These puzzles may be cut into more 
pieces according to the ability of the children. 

IV Place on occupation table a large board about 
24x18 inches. With four thumb tacks fasten a large 
sheet of drawing paper to the board. Put a piece of 
charcoal near the board. The child may be free to draw 
anything he wishes. A large black marking crayon may 
be used in place of the charcoal if preferred. 

V_ Simple free-hand cutting is excellent for this work. 
Place large pieces ef cutting, paper on the table, with scis- 
sors. Let pupils use their own initiative in cutting free 
hand. You will be surprised at the good results. 


Grade II 


I Supplementary primers may be placed on the tables. 
Pupils of this grade will enjoy reading simple stories. 
Encourage children to be ready to read a story from the 
primer to the class. 


II Place many old magazines on the table. Let 
children cut the attractive pictures from these magazines. 
Put pictures into envelopes and later let the children 
make a community scrap book for a sick friend or for a 
hospital. Pupils will enjoy doing for others. 

III Upon a large board place a sheet of art paper 
(the same as in Grade I), but let the children use the paint 
and brush instead of pencil and charcoal. 

IV Put block printing outfit on the table with a few 
sheets of checked paper. Encourage children to origi- 
nate their own designs. Second grade children can do 
this with very little training. 

V Upon a large sheet of paper write the different 
phonograms as: at, on, in, am, etc. Encourage the pupils 
to hunt in the old magazines for words containing these 
phonograms. Children place the words in their proper 
columns as cat under at; ham under am, etc. 


Grade III 


I Supplementary First Grade Readers. These must 
be easy enough for the pupils to read and enjoy them. 
Encourage the students to prepare a story to read before 
the class. 

II Set of jointed paper dolls. Patterns may be cut 
and placed in an envelope. These dolls are joined with 
small brads. Pupils make them, paint in their faces and 
dress them. 

III Number cards of various descriptions may be 
placed on the table in this grade. For example: Add 
four to each number found in the set, subtract three from 
each number found in the set. Another example for 
silent reading. Cut and paste six red balls ina row. Cut 
and paste four green apples, etc. 

IV Make a community scrap-book. Cut pictures from 


‘old magazines. Assort these pictures, placing them when 


assorted into envelopes. Make a scrap book of animals 
for the little children. Cut the letters to form the name 
of the book from black cutting paper. 

V_ Free-hand cutting of some simple story. On a 
piece of cardboard write the simple directions thus: Cut 
the story of the Three Bears. Children cut very quickly 
this familiar story. 


Grade IV 


I Supplementary readers. Pupils are now able to 
read simple stories with pleasure. Many easy supple- 
mentary books placed on the occupation table will serve 
as a great aid to reading. 

II Wall paper curtains. Cut strips of wall paper or 
old magazines thus—roll over a toothpick — paste. 
Remove toothpick. The result will be an oblong bead. 
Pupils may make many of these beads— string them. 
Odds and ends of small beads may be strung between 
them — shellac the beads made of the paper. String the 
beads to form a pretty curtain. The strings may hang 
from a long pole or thick wire. 

III Place on the table odd pieces of gingham, muslin, 
lawn, etc. Let the children cut from paper patterns of 
doll dresses. When a good pattern is cut, pupils are 
allowed to cut a doll’s dress and make a doll’s outfit. 
Rag dolls may be made from old stockings and dressed. 
If the students are allowed to experiment for themselves, 
the result -will be far better than expected. 

IV Paints, paint brushes and other drawing materials 
will keep pupils well employed in the art of original draw- 
ing. Be sure and let the pupils select their own subjects. 

V Number games of different kinds may be placed 
upon the occupation table of this grade. 
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Wheat, a Fourth Grade Project 


Viola M. Stout 


(This project is being worked out in the Fourth Grade of the Albion 
Graded School, Edgerton, Wis.) 


References, Buletins 


1 Chemical composition of wheat. Bulletin No.3, State 
College of Washington Agriculture Experimental Station, 
Pullman, Washington. 

2 Minnesota Wheat Investigation Bulletin No. 137, 
Agriculture Experimental Station, Pullman, Washington. 

3 Winter Wheat Bulletin No. 100, Montana Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Bozman, Montana. 

4 The Local Experiments on the Influence of Environ- 
ment on Composition of Wheat, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Bureau of. Chemistry, Bulletin No. 128, 
Washington, D. C. 


Books 


How the World is Fed — Carpenter 

How We are Fed — Chamberlain 

Story of a Grain of Wheat. 

Story of Wheat — Brooks Third Reader 
Wheat Farm — Carpenter's North America 


or Whe 


Poems 


The Song of the Wheat — Brooks Third Reader 
The Song of the Mill Wheel — Brooks Third Reader 
The Gingerbread Boy—Baldwin-Bender Third Reader 
Farewell to the Farm — Robert Louis Stevenson 


wm Oo bo 


Geography Unit 
I Wheat as‘an Important Food 


Amount raised in our country. 

Other countries where wheat is raised. 

Early flour mills. 

How brought to America. 

George Washington as a noted wheat farmer of his day. 
Westward movement of wheat farms. 

Kinds of wheat. 


II A Wheat Farm 


Location of wheat farms in the United States. 
Size of farms. 
Study of plows, tractors and other machinery. 
How seeding is done. 
Work of the rain and sun. 
Harvest time. 
Cutting. 
Threshing — both methods, from field and from 
stack.: 
Threshing in foreign countries — why those methods 
are not practical in this country. 
Cheapness and efficiency of machine labor. 
How wheat is marketed. 
Elevators. 
Transportation. 
Former methods. 
Present-day methods. 
Chief markets of the world. 


III Flour 


Location of the largest mills. 

Why they are so located. 

Discussion of big mills. 

Visit local flour mills. 

Examine wheat kernel carefully, noting 
Color. 

Size. 

Composition. 





Iodine test for starch. 
Chew grains to show gluten. 
Object of milling. 
How milled. 
How flour is packed. 
Barrels, sacks of different sizes. 
Uses of bran. 
Ancient flour mills. 
Visit to a bakery. 
Home bakery. 
Large commercial bakery. 


Silent Reading at Home and at School 
I Special Topics from References 


Example 

Ancient flour mills. 

Flour mills in modern times. 
Elevators. 

Uses of flour. 

Other wheat products. 


aor whe 


II Reading for Pleasure 


Story of Ruth — Bible 
Story of Lark and Young Ones — Bolenius Fourth Reader 
Story of Wheat — Brooks Third Reader 
Poems on Wheat 
Song of Wheat — Brooks Third Reader 
Song of the Mill — Brooks Third Reader 
Story of Joseph in Egypt — Bible 
The Gingerbread Boy — Baldwin-Bender Third Reader 


Picture Study 
I Art 


Song of the Lark — Millet 
The Sower — Millet 

The Gleaners — Millet 
The Harvest — Millet 
The Mill — Ruysdael 


II Sentence Work and Story Composition 


Magazine illustrations of wheat foods and bread for 
material for written composition of interesting 
stories prepared from 

Cream of Wheat advertisements. 
Shredded Wheat advertisements. 
Gold Medal Flour advertisements. 

Assist and supplement the above by writing to the large 

flour mills for exhibits. 


Number Work 
I Measurement 
Length 
Rod. 
Mile. 
Dimension 
Acre. 
Square mile. 


II Weight 
Ounce, pound, barrel (196 pounds). 


60 pounds of wheat to make one barrel. 


III Dry Measure 


Peck. 
Bushel. 
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IV Liquid Measurement straw, plow, yellow, golden, flower, mill, elevator, 
railroad, steamship, bin, sack, barrel, bread, bakery, 
crackers, cookies, pie, cake. Others will suggest 
themselves as work is being done. 


Pint, quart and gallon used to measure liquids in baking. 


V Money 
Cent, nickel, dime, dollar, etc. Booklets 
Cost of bread, flour and bakery goods. Preparation of booklets containing 
Original problems, using the above. Pictures of wheat. 
Problems to cover the four fundamental operations. Farms. 
Problems covering Farm machinery. 
Fractional parts. Bread. 
One-fourth barrel. Other wheat products. 
One-half bushel. Elevators. 
One-fourth bushel. Cities where milling is done. 
Quarts, pecks or pounds in above measure. Waterfalls. 
Stories of various stages of milling. 
. Ancient and modern methods. 
Spelling Story of visit to local mill. 
Wheat, farm, grain, spring, winter, August, horses, engine, Story of visit to a bakery. 
tractor, threshing, bundles, sheaves, stalk, head, Original verses. 
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Cut-out Border for Easter 





Easter Candy Box 


Maud E. Meek 


By following these directions carefully the boys and from 2’’ square of white drawing paper. Draw eyes of 
girls will have in their possession an attractive candy chicks and eye, beak and comb of hen with crayon. (Fig 4.) 


box to fill and give to the bunny. The bunny will hide V Paste grass to box, leaving blades loose. -Paste 


it where a dear friend of theirs can find it. some chicks back and some in front of grass. Paste hen, 
with the exception of head, 
Material Required back of slats. In pasting 


sides of both box and cover, 


1 piece 9” x 9” brown construction paper. paste middle squares last to 


1 piece 8{”’ x 8” brown construction paper. give a neat finish to edges. 
1 piece 4” x 43” green construction paper. Now you are ready to fill 
5 pieces {” x 7” yellow enginex paper. the box with candy! 

1 piece 2” x 2” white drawing paper. 

Pencil, rule, scissors, crayons and paste. 


Lesson Steps April 
i fb tructi aper into 
PM. Aon (Fig. 1) eg ee Josephine Van D. Pease 
II Three squares by four squares will give the shaped A All about you falls the rain, 
box desired. The smaller piece of brown construction Promising the flowers again, 
paper is ready to paste and use as the bottom of the box. es §=6Reaching towards us through 
Fig. 2. the clouds, and bringing us 
j i the May. 
III In the larger piece of brown construction paper ——__— y : 
bring edge “A” to meet fold “B” and fold. Dimension “4 eyes there shines the 
for slats and cut out cross — areas. (Fig. 3.) es 12 fy Ba a i 
IV Cut grass from 3’ x 43” green construction paper, April maiden, we are glad of 





chicks from 3” squares of yellow enginex paper and hen every April day! 
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Phonic Story IV 


Annie L. MacKinnon 


Lest We Forget 


RE you teaching “4”? as “tuh,” “Dp” as “puh,” To Ped 
as “kuh” and “d” as “duh?” 

If so, then the following reminder is for you. If 
the coat fits, put it on—otherwise, don’t waste your time 
by reading what is to come. 

The teaching of phonetics is mot a science of very small 
things as some seem to think, but according to recognized 
and stable authoritites, is a science of very large things. 
While some look upon phonetic drill as merely an aid to 
reading, Bell, Rippman, Sweet, Jones, Gasell and others 
who know claim that this drill should stand for far more. 

Phonetics doubtless do aid in reading, but they are 
also of inestimable value in developing natural and con- 
trolled breathing. The ear, too, is trained to distinguish 
between different sounds. The alert teacher is able to 
discover and correct most speech defects through her 
work with the children in phonic drill. Properly taughr, 
they bring about perfect placement of voice for eithte 
singing or speaking, and correct enunciation becomes 
established because of a knowledge of correct position 
of the speech organs. 

While family phonograms and like devices are used 
extensively and with good results, authoritites do not 
recognize them; some even claiming that stuttering, stam- 
mering and poor spelling is often the result of most teach- 
ing of phonograms. Bell claims that habits which detract 
from effectiveness in any kind of speech are formed or 
allowed to become fixed in the common schools. 

Those who care to teach phonetics in the proper way 
can do so by understanding a few phonetic principles. 
The “Guide to Pronunciation” in Webster’s Dictionary 
is a suggestive’ help. Follow this up, however, with a 
study of some of the more technical books. Dora Duty 
Jones on “Technique of Speech” appeals to the earnest 
and determined student. 

A knowledge of the sounds of the letters and the correct 
positions of the organs in forming them is necessary, but 
most important of all is the ability to sound the letters 
in sequencé — to blend them in the order in which they 
occur, following that up with the formation of words. © 

Most of; us mumble, mouth or masticate a beautiful 
word picture, finally swallowing it selfishly, and so keep 
within ourselves a beautiful thing that might bring joy 
to others. To vocalize, to articulate, to “spéak out” 
is an unselfish service rendered fo the one who may be 


elected to listen. It takes courage, determination and” 


love of your message and of humanity to do this, and we 
may be sure it is the cowardly and lazy one, who through 
lack of effort, indulges in slovenly speech. 

Beauty of speech lies in the vowel, which is formed 
in that little box, wonderful as Pandora’s, which is fitted 
so neatly into the necks of all of us. . However, if the mouth 
doesn’t open and give the beautiful things a chance to 
come out into the world, there they must stay, prisoners 
for all time. We cannot hum the vowels, you know. 
They require an open channel in the mouth, where they 
should be molded by the tongue, hard and soft palate, 
teeth and lips into syllables arid words. 

Right here we are apt to meet with a little difficulty, 
for the tongue is inert and often helpless. It receives 
the mccsage that some effort is required on its part. Some- 
times it heaves itself up or out, and you discover, to your 
iatense astonishment, that you have yards and yards of 
tongue utterly beyond your control. More often, however, 
with a lurch of despair, the tongue rolls over, or sometimes 
doesn’t even roll over, and takes another nap. 

If the tongue does not realize its responsibilities nat- 


urally the rest of the family sit back at ease, and this 
lack of energy on the part of the teeth, tongue, palate 
and lips is especially disastrous to the consonants, for 
they are the result of constrictions or obstructions in the 
mouth channel formed by these organs of speech. Con- 
sonants should buzz and hum and hiss their part in word 
formation, for they require a more or less complete closure 
of some parts of the mouth. Consonant attack should 
result from tension in the speech organs and how can there 
be any tension when these organs are partially paralyzed 
by lack of action? 

Thirteen of the twenty-one consonant motions in English 
are made by the tongue, and if the tongue sits back, like 
“our grandsires carved in alabaster” the teeth, jaw and 
lips will have to do the work. So we ejaculate, maxilate, 
work our jaws, and our words arrive, it is true — but like 
the eggs which were sent to market out of a cannon — 
in what form? 

Shakespeare knew what he was talking about when he 
advised the players, “Speak the speech, I pray you, trip- 
pingly on the tongue.” 

Of course, in using the organs of speech properly you 
will have to open your mouth, and some of us seem to 
do that effectively only when we eat. Now an open mouth 
is not a lovely thing to look upon, but you can’t make 
a healthy or lovely sound through a slit or a clothes- 
wringer. 

Still, speaking of consonants — half of them are entirely 
voiceless; for instance, “t” and “p” are voiceless. It 
is the vowel which follows them that gives them voice, 
and authorities say that a consonant should never be 
considered apart from its vowel. How, then, can we 
account for the “puh,” “tuh,” “kuh,” and “fuh” that 
seem to have sneaked their insidious way into our phonic 
work. “P” is made with a closed position of the lips 
and when percussion and breath force the lips open an 
explosion of air, not a voice sound, is the result. When 
we say “pit” or “put” the “i” or the “u” following the 
voiceless “p” gives the resonance or carrying power to 
the word. ' 

So, let us begin to consider the phonetics in their proper 
light, namely a science of vitally important things, and 
not a science of very small things. 

a 


The Three Raindrops 


Biff, Spiff and Plop were’ three little raindrops who 
lived in a big, softy gray cloud. Ever and ever so many 
other raindrops lived with them. All were eager for the 
time to come when they should go down to earth for their 
frolic, but Biff, Spiff and Plop wanted to go to earth to 
make some one happy. They spent most of their time 
peeking over the edge of the soft, gray cloud, planning 
where they could go and do the most good. 

“T’d love to give the flowers a drink,” said Biff. 

I’d love to make the green things grow,” said Spiff. 
Pb love to make the frog-pond one drop bigger,” said 

op. 

Some of their brothers and sisters pattered down to 
earth one day, but Biff, Spiff and Plop saw a little Boy 
look longingly out of the window of a house, and they 
heard him say: 


“Rain, rain, go away, 
Boys and girls want to play!” 


“He doesn’t want the rain,” cried the three little rain- 
drops. “We want to go down when some one wants us.’” 
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So up in the soft, gray cloud they watched, listened 
and waited. It rained on and on for days and days until 


the ground was soaked and the trees dripped water. At 
last the Wise Old Owl in the Oak Tree called up to the 
clouds, “Too wet! Too wet! To woo!” 

After a time the rain went away and the boys and girls 
began to play once more. Still Biff, Spiff and Plop peeped 
over the edge of the soft, gray cloud and watched and 
listened and waited. The sun blazed hotter and hotter. 
The earth was dry and thirsty. A little bird called sadly 
and plaintively all day long, “Peet-weet! Peet-weet!” 
Deep in the heart of the woods the rain crow mourned 
and sobbed, “Du! Du! Du!” The big green bullfrog sat 
day after day near his home on a mossy log and boomed 
and croaked, “Rain! Rain! Better bring rain!” A little 
tree-toad hidden among the leaves of the grape-vine 
twittered and coaxed hour after hour, “Rain! Rain! 
Rain!” 

How Biff, Spiff and Plop did want to go down and help 
the thirsty earth. Would their gray cloud never send 
them? At last the soft, gray cloud on which they were 
watching and waiting seemed to be twisting and moving 
and getting a darker and darker gray. Then suddenly 
the little tree-toad called again, “Rain! Rain! Rain!” 
The gray cloud rumbled and grumbled and called sharply, 
“Tf you'll just hush, I’ll rain!” Then the cloud began 
tipping, twisting, turning and rolling, until Biff, Spiff 
and Plop slipped right off and went pattering and splat- 
tering down toward the earth. Biff landed right in the 
heart of a big purple pansy. Spiff splashed straight 
through a spider web and the dew fairies carried him 
off to make a diamond of him. Just as the big green bull- 
frog was booming “Rain! Rain!’ Plop landed on the 
lily-pad beside him. “Ug! Ug! Kerchug!” gurgled the 
surprised bullfrog and flopped into the water. Almost 
immediately, however, he was out again on the mossy 
log, singing joyfully, “Rain’s here! Rain’s here!” 

And that was the way Biff, Spiff and Plop came down 
to earth and made some one happy. 


Analysis 


This story of the three raindrops is built deliberately 
around the nature calls, thus giving many sounds for the 
child to imitate. While the effort to bring in the voices 
of nature is very apparent in the structure of the story, 
the building is according to required rules. There is an 
introduction which tells at once where, who and what. 
There is a motive for action in the wish of the three rain- 
drops to go to earth for the purpose of helping some one. 
The complicating force which must be in every story to 
keep it going, is introduced when Biff, Spiff and Plop 
do not have an opportunity to go at once. There is also 
a succession of events, in logical sequence, a climax and 
a conclusion. The moral element is very vague, and 
possibly it will be more effective because of that vagueness. 
The big part of the story lies in its phonetic possibilities. 

The first three words give a chance for ear training, 
in developing ability to distinguish between short “i” 
and short “o.” They also furnish splendid consonant 
attacks and endings. 

There are imitative words, those which suggest their 
meaning by the way in which they are given. Pick these 
out and study carefully, trying to make them imitative. 
For instance, peeking, rushed, blazed. 

The first and second “Too wet!” of the owl’s call, is 
given as you would give “T-whit!”’ The last call “To 
woo!” is like the long-drawn, tremulous hoot of the screech 
owl. The call, ‘‘Peet-weet!” is a plaintive, long-drawn 
note, beginning high, descending, then quavering upward 
and ending with the rising inflection. The “Du! Du!” of 
the rain crow requires arather decisive attack on the “d.” 
The tone of the attack is throaty, gliding into the soft, 
vibrating sound of “oo.” 

The trilled “r” is very effective in the call of the bull- 
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frog. Roll or trill the “r” at the beginning of “rain”; 

also in the middle of “better” and “bring.” Spin out 
the trilling, using as deep a pitch of voice as possible and 

making it metallic at times. On the other hand, the call 

of the tree-toad is very high and soft, with a rising slide 

. voice. The trilled “r” is in even greater evidence 
ere. 

Do not hesitate to rumble and grumble when the cloud 
flashes, “If you’ll just hush, I’ll rain!” 

The “ug” and “kerchug” of the old green bullfrog 
are as sub-vocal as you can make them. Deep tones 
and staccato attack. Try swallowing and vocalizing the 
very end of the swallow with the syllable “ug.” Perfect- 
ing this will give a very satisfactory frog-note. 

A pretty song to use with this story is “The Owl” in 
the book of bird songs by Liza Lehmann. 


For the Teacher ‘ 
Physical Drill 


EXERCISE 1 


Sweeping the lungs. 

Inhale — Sound “p-p-p-p.” Inhale again quickly 
and deeply. Sound “p-p-p” again. Do this 
three or four times. Repeat with “f-f-f.” 

Study position of organs of speech as given in Phonic 
Lesson No. II, remembering that “p” and “f” 
are voiceless — merely puffs of air. 


EXERCISE 2 


a Effective breathing. 

Inhale naturally — easily. Sound “Biff-f-ff——f!” 

Spinning out the “f”’ on a slow emission of breath. 
b Expulsive breathing. 

Repeat — “Biff,” but instead of spinning out the 
breath, use all of the breath in three or four short 
puffs. “ Biff-Biff-Biff!”’ 

c Explosive breathing. 

Repeat, but expel all the breath at once and quickly 
on one word, “ Biff!” 

Use the same exercise with “Spiff” but use only 
expulsive and explosive breathing with the word 
“Plop” as the closure of the lips on the final “p” 
holds some of the breath in. If you give it in the 
incorrect way, saying “Ploppuh”’ then your breath 
will all be expelled at once. 

Follow these exercises with yawning and stretching. 


Results 
Controlled breathing. 
Learning to support the tone. 
EXERCISE 3 
Deep breathing. 
Children smell flowers. Hands at waist line. Lift 
ribs. Expel breath. Inhale easily — smell flow- 


Elbows _ back. 
Body straight- 


ers. Body forward at waist. 
Head up. Exhale. Arms down. 
en. Sigh of content, “Ah!” 


Vocal Drill 


“T” as in “Too wet! Too wet! To wool” 

“T” is a breath sound not a voice sound. Complete 
contact and separation of the tip of the tongue 
and hard palate just above the roots of the upper 
teeth produces percussion and the issue of breath, 
which should be checked immediately the organs 
come into contact, is enough to render this percus- 
sion an audible breath sound. A lax “t’’ is caused 

Do 


by undue aspiration and brings exhaustion. 
not move the jaw too much 
(Continued on page 261) 
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IV 


Winifred M. New 
A Canadian Teacher 


NUMBER SIX 
First Story — ‘‘The Six Bears’’ 


One day, Freddy’s teacher was sick and couldn’t come 
to school, so another lady, Miss Carter, came to teach 
the children. After she had given them writing and sums 
and drill, and had heard them read and sing, she told them 
a story. It wasn’t a new story, but they didn’t mind that, 
because it was such a nice one. It was “The Three Bears.” 
After she had finished, she said: 

“Who would like to play that story?” Of course nearly 
all the children put their hands up, because they loved 
playing stories, especially that one. So Miss Carter 
started to choose the children for bears herself. She knew 

_some of the children in the class, but not all of them. 

“Bobbie can be Father Bear,” she began. - Now there 
were two Bobbies in the class, but Miss Carter did not know 
that till they both got up and came to the front of the room. 

“Mary can be Mother Bear,” she went on, and there 
were two Marys who came and stood beside the two 
Bobbies. Miss Carter didn’t say anything, but she tried 
once more. 

“Johnnie can be Baby Bear.” And, would you believe 
it? There were two Johnnies in the class as well! There 
they all stood, up in front beside Miss Carter: two Father 
Bears, two Mother Bears, and two Baby Bears — six bears 
altogether. Of course they couldn’t play properly like that. 

“Three bears on this side, and three bears on the other 
side,” said Miss Carter. ‘What shall we do with six 
bears?”’ Then one of the Bobbie Big Bears said: 

““We’ll have to play it two times, so we'll all have a turn.” 
And that is what they did. 


Expression 


Dramatize the story. 

Draw the six bears. Make them in plasticine. 

Make six chairs for six bears, six beds, six bowls, six 
spoons, etc. 
' Draw six bowls for six bears, and put them in a frame. 
| Don’t forget to make two big ones, two middle-sized ones, 
and two tiny ones. 

Make a garden with sticks. Put in six seeds, one for 


each bear. Each seed should be the same size. 
Draw a lot of frames. Put the figure 6 in each. 
New sums: 3+ 3 = 6 2+2+2=6 
6 
| e 68 
| e 636 
| @ ® 





Second Story—‘‘Mr. Floppy Fly’’ 


Mr. Floppy Fly was very cross, because he was hungry. 
He was walking along over a lovely pile of dirt, and taking 
little bites here and there. We wouldn’t like to walk over 
our food, but Mr. Floppy Fly didn’t care. He put his two 
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front feet down on it, and his two middle feet, and his two 
back feet, all six of them, and they were soon very dirty. 

“T’m tired of dirt,” said Mr. Floppy Fly, “I want 
something sweet.” So he spread his wings, and flew away 
to the house near. The door was open, and there was no 
screen, so he flew on to the kitchen table. Everywhere 
he walked with his six dirty feet, there were six dirty 
marks, but so small that no one could see them without a 
magnifying glass. If you could see them, they would look 
something like this: 


Bye-and-bye, Mr. Floppy Fly smelled something good. 
It was a dish of syrup, and he thought he must have a taste. 
So he put his two front feet into the dish, to bring himself 
near enough to take a good mouthful. He had a lovely 
feed, but when he tried to fly away again, he couldn’t. 
He was stuck tight, with his two front feet in the syrup. 
He pulled and pulled. He very nearly left his feet behind! 
At last he got them out. And now, wherever he walked, 
he made a track like this: two sticky feet in front, and 
four just plain dirty behind. He thought after that it 
might be safer outside, so he spread his wings, and flew 
back to the dirt pile. 


Expression and Exercises 


Pia the tracks of Mr. Floppy Fly when he left the dirt 
pile. 

Draw them after he left the dish of syrup. 

Draw the tracks if he got four sticky feet, and the rest 
just dirty. 

Suppose Mr. Floppy Fly wore shoes. Make enough for 
him out of plasticine. 

Draw a family of six children, with four girls and the 
rest boys. 

Draw six chickens. Make two black and the rest white. 

Make in plasticine toys for the six children — balls for 
the two boys, and a doll for each of the girls. 
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Make a big field with sticks. Make in plasticine six 
animals to go in it: four sheep and the rest cows. 

Draw six colored balls, four red and two green, and draw 
a frame round it. 

New sum 4+2 = 6 2+4=6 


NUMBER SEVEN 
First Story — ‘‘The Old Woman in the Shoe’”’ 


There was an old woman, who lived in a shoe, 
She had so many children, she didn’t know what to do. 


There were seven of them, four were boys and the rest 
were girls. I’m going to show you. Four boys in this 
class come up in front. I’ll have Bobbie and Tommy 
and Billy and Jack. Bobbie and Tommy hold hands, 
and Billy and Jack hold hands behind them. Those are 
the four boys. The rest were girls. Mary shall be one, 
and choose the others. There, she’s chosen Phyllis and 
Dora. You three come and stand behind the boys, and 
T’ll go on with the story. 

One day, the old woman was going out, so she said to the 
children, “Mind and be very good till I come back. I’ve 
put the bread in the oven, made up the fire, and put the 
broth on top of the stove in a big pot. You must keep up 
a good fire and take the bread out when it’s done.” 

“O yes!” said the children, “we'll be very good.” 
So the old woman went away and left them. At first they 
were all looking at the bread in turn. First Bobbie opened 
the oven door to take a peep, and then Tommy and then 
Billy and then Jack —all the four boys; and then Mary 
and then Phyllis, and then Dora —all the three girls. 
Seven times that oven was opened in about fifteen minutes. 
Let’s play the oven is in the corner there and show us how 
they did it. 

At last Mary said, “If we look at it all the time like that, 
it’ll never be done. Let’s leave it alone for a while, and 
then one person come and take it out.” 

“That'll be good,” said Jack, “and I’ll make a big fire, 
and we won’t need to bother with that either.” So Jack 
made up the fire — show us how you did it, Jack — and 
all the children ran out into the yard for a game. They 
had a lovely time, and never thought of the bread again, 
till their mother came home. 

Now, I’m the old woman! 

“Here I am, children, come and have supper. Is the 
bread ready, and the broth? The broth is lovely, and 
you’ve made a beautiful fire, but where is the bread? (Opens 
the oven door.) O younaughty children! It’s black! It’s 
burned right through! Here, take it and give it to the 
pigs. Now, you’ll have to do without.” 


She gave them some broth, without any bread, 
Aud whipped them all soundly, and sent them to bed. 


Come, and I’ll show you how! 


Expression and Exercises 


Dramatize the story. 

Learn and sing rhyme. 

Draw the seven children, as shown in the story. 

Make them in plasticine and sticks. 

Make a loaf of bread in plasticine for each child, a bow! 
for broth for each, a spoon for each. 

Draw a loaf, a bow], a spoon for each. 

Draw table top, draw on it a bowl for each child. 

Make a top for each boy, and a hoop for each girl. 

New sums 4+3=7 3+4=7 
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Second Story — ‘‘The Ice-creani Man’’ 


One day, the old woman’s children were very good. 
The three girls were good and the four boys. The old 
woman said: 

“For a treat, you may all go down town for a walk, 
and have a look at the store windows. So they all got 
ready, and started off two and two, like this. (Have seven 
children come and stand as in previous story.) They walked 
along the street, and bye and bye they came to an ice 
cream store. Two of the boys were in front, and they 
stopped to look in at the people sitting at little tables 
enjoying their ice cream. 

“T wish we could have some,” said the boys. Just then 
a man came out and saw them, for he was the owner of the 
store. 

“Do you like ice cream?” he asked. “I’ve just got 
enough of the pink kind left for two cones. I’ll get them.”’ 
And before the boys could say anything, he had gone 
inside again. Ina few minutes he came out, with two cones 
in his hand, full and running over with lovely, pink ice 
cream. The boys each took one, and looked at it. 

“Don’t you want it?” asked the man. The boys looked 
behind them, and then the man saw all the rest of the 
children, who had come up by that time. 

“Oh, ho!” he said. “I see! Eat your cones, boys, 
and I’ll get some more for the others.” They didn’t need 
to be told a second time, and in a few minutes the kind man 
was back again with one, two, three, four, five more cones, 
but this time the ice cream was white. 

“T’m sorry,” he said, “but I have no more of the pink 
kind left, but this is good, too.” 

“Tt’s fine,” said the children. “Thank you very much.” 
And when they had finished, they went home and told 
their mother all about it. 


Expression and Exercis?3 


Dramatize the story. 

Draw the ice cream cones with colors. (The first day or 
two from the board, later from memory.) 

Make the cones in plasticine. 

Draw a tray, show seven round holes in it, one for each 
cone to stand in. 

Draw a frame with seven balls in it, four yellow and 
three blue. 

Draw a frame with seven balls in it, five red and two green. 

Draw a frame with seven balls in it, all the same size and 
color. 

Make the figure 7 with sticks. Make seven of them. 

Make a whole page of sevens in your scribbler. 

New sums. 5+2=7 2+5=7 

Draw seven frames and put one figure in each, like this: 


| > 3 4 5 6 7 


Make seven frames with sticks, and put seeds in like this: 
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“Civic Virtues” for Little 
People IV 


Lula Pauline Whinna 


Thoroughness 


1 In school work. 

Each task should be done with care; strive to develop 
in the children the habit of keeping at their work 
until finished. Try to develop self-dependence. 

2 At home. 
Thoroughness in performing school assignments. 
Thoroughness in performing all home duties. 

3 In obedience to the rules of the school. 

Relate this topic to 
Obedience 
Cleanliness 
Orderliness 
Helpfulness 
Care of Property 


Stories 
Give Heed to Little Things 


One day in a ship-building plant two men were busy 
at work on a great ship. They needed a small piece of 
timber to put in the bottom of the ship. 

“Here is just what we need,” said one of the men, laying 
his hand on a long narrow plank. 

“But look,” said the other man, “this piece of wood is 


wormy. We can’t use that.” 

“Nonsense,” said the first speaker, “of course we can 
use it. I see only one tiny worm in it. It will be all 
right. Nobody will notice that tiny hole.” 


“What you say may be true,” continued the other 
workman, but perhaps there are other worms in it and 
after awhile they may destroy the ship. Let’s get another 
bit of timber.” 

“Don’t be foolish,” broke in the first man, “we haven’t 
time to get another plank and it would be foolish to waste 
this board because of a tiny worm hole. Lend a hand 
here!” 

The piece of worm-eaten timber was put in the great 
ship and no one noticed it. The vessel was launched 
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with flying flags and christened by the little daughter 
of the builder. For ten years it ploughed its way on the 
great sea, then it began to show signs of trouble. 

One December it started for the home port having on 
board many people, the builder’s daughter among the 
number, and a rich cargo of tea and silks. When about 
half way home a terrible storm struck them. The captain 
worked nobly to save the ship, but a leak which could not 
be controlled, filled him with fear. The men worked day 
and night at the two pumps, but the timbers were badly 
worm-eaten and could not stand the strain of the storm. 

Slowly the noble vessel filled with water. Lower and 
lower she sank beneath the waves. All on board were 
lost. 

Another story illustrating the importance of Thorough- 
ness is the old familiar fable of AZsop: 


The Treasure in the Garden 


Once upon a time there was an old man who owned 
a large orchard. He was very ill, and thinking that the 
time had come for him to die, he sent for his two sons to 
come to his bedside. 

“My dear boys,” he said, “I am dying. I haven’t 
any money to leave you, but the orchard will be yours, and 
in it you will find a treasure. Keep on digging until you 
find it.” 

A few days later the old father died. After a week had 
passed the two sons decided to go out to the orchard to 
search for the treasure that their father had told them 
was there. 

“T wonder why he did not tell us just where to look 
for this treasure. It would have saved us a lot of work. 
Now we'll have to dig for many days,”’ said the older son. 

“That’s true,” his brother replied, “but we can’t gain 
anything by waiting, so let’s begin at once.” 

Together they examined the ground foot by foot, but 
they saw no sign of buried treasure. Then they began 
to dig, first in one spot and then in another, but no treasure 
could they find. 

Finally the elder son said, “we'll have to go over this 
ground thoroughly. We’ll dig until we find where the 
gold is hidden.” 

Day after day they dug, until they had gone all over 
their orchard with their spades, but no treasure came to 
view. 

Then the younger man said, “Suppose we dig deeper.”’ 

Once again they dug all around the roots of the trees 
and not an inch of the ground was left untouched. At 
last the elder brother became tired, and throwing down 
his spade, he said crossly, “I never want to see the old 
place again. There’s no treasure here. I’m through.” 

The younger brother was tired too, but he said to him- 
self, “I believe there is treasure here. Father would 
not have told us to dig for nothing, but I do wish we could 
find the gold.” 

The autumn came and the trees were fairly bent with 
fruit. Never had the orchard yielded so richly. The 
brothers gathered the fruit and sold it for a large sum of 
money. 

As they counted their gold one night, the younger son 
said, “‘ Brother, we’ve found father’s treasure in the orchard. 
Digging so thoroughly and loosening the earth about the 
roots of the trees gave them new life, that’s why they bore 
such a wealth of fruit. He meant to teach us that work 
thoroughly done pays.” 


Other Stories 


Dust Under the Rug — Mother Stories by Maud Lindsay 
Four Apple Trees — Character Building Readers — Vol. 2 
Honest Work — Jones — Reader by Grades 
Horse Shoe Nails— Fifty Famous People— James Baldwin 
Lesson in Nest Building — Fairy Stories and Fables 

— Baldwin 
Rollo’s Garden — Gordon Reader — Vol. 3 
Tabby and the Mice — Jones Reader — Vol. 2 
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History, Civics and Geography Through Life 


VI 


Blanche Bulifant McFarland 


The Japanese 


Part I 


A’ winter gives place to spring and the re-awakening 
life around leads to the many corresponding adjust- 
ments in the everyday life of the pupils and in their 
study of seasonal work, we put away the ice and snow 
of Eskimo Land and turn to the Land of the Rising Sun 
with its flowers and its beauty. With the life of these 
people to base it on, it is easy to lead our pupils to a con- 
sideration of the differences as to the length of day and 
night, of heat and cold, of the related differences in the 
plant and animal life about us, and the consequent dif- 
ferences in our problems as to food, clothing and shelter. 

Here, too, make it very real for the children. We will 
cause the study to grow directly out of the story of some 
Japanese child, or children — little Take and Taro of 
‘The Japanese Twins,” or Ume San of “ UmeSanin Japan,” 
or some one of the many delightful child characters around 
which life in Japan has been portrayed. And in the 
unfolding we shall find the same basic needs: food, clothing, 
shelter; but how different the immediate nature of these 
problems — largely because of the difference in the set- 
ting, the environment. 

In the Japanese we have an old nation—old governmental, 
religious and educational institutions; a ceremonial people, 
whose almost every act is regulated or dictated by some 
ancient custom or superstitition; a people among whom 
art and industrial activities have attained to an unusual 
degree of perfection. 

In preparation for this work the teacher should familiar- 
ize herself with such standard works as Burton Holmes’ 
“Travelogues,” “Stoddard’s Lectures,”’ Volume III, Japan, 
and the National Geographic Magazine of July, 1921, in 
which the excellent article, “The Geography of Japan,” 
with its life-like pictures, gives to one almost a feeling of 
having lived among these interesting people — the fore- 
going, of course, in addition to standard texts and geo- 
graphical readers. 

The method of presentation should be much the same 
as in the work on the Eskimo. Too much stress cannot 
be given to the use of pictures,* the collecting of things 
that have found their way to us from Japan, on dramati- 
zation and on construction work. Frequent comparison 
and contrast with Eskimo life and with our own life will 
give the opportunity for the fixing of the deeper geograph- 
ical, historical, economic, industrial and civic facts which 
we desire to leave with our pupils. Throughout the 
treatment the teacher should never lose sight of the two 
big underlying purposes of the entire course: the unity 
of home and home ties throughout the world, and man 
in his threefold relationship: Man, Nature, God. 


I The country: climate, vegetation, appearance. 


1 With the coming of spring, much basic work should 
be done as to a study of the seasons. Use the weather 
charts previously made to summarize conditions in the 
fall, in the winter. Let the work be mostly nature study, 
with the usual emphasis on signs of spring, with frequent 
comparison of conditions as we have them, to conditions 
of Eskimo life which we have just studied. 

Note the lengthening days, the increasing warmth, the 
brighter light. Note re-appearing of grass, of flowers, 
of birds and their songs. 

Call particular attention to changes in our food, our 


(*See June Popvtar Epucartor, 1921) 


clothing, our home habits, our work. Now is the time 
when land is plowed, seeds sown, gardens made. 

How many of you have gardens? Is yours a flower 
garden or a vegetable garden? What do you plant in 
your garden? Let us see just how much we know about 
how these things are cultivated, and why we do each par- 
ticular thing. 

What season comes just after the spring? What do 
you know of the sunshine then? The warmth? The 
length of the days and nights? The grass and trees and 
flowers and fruits and vegetables? What of the way we 
live — the food we eat, the clothes we wear, the work 
we do, the games we play? 

We have just been studying about people who live 
where it is almost always cold, where their summer lasts 
only a few brief weeks. Now we are going to learn about 
some people who live where there is a great deal of warm 
weather, where there are many beautiful flowers. In 
what direction from us do the Eskimos live? Point to 
the north. The people we are now going to learn about 
live far away to the east of us. Point to the east. Per- 
haps you can tell me from these pictures who these people 
are. (Show pictures of Japanese.) Yes, they are the 
Japanese, and their country is called Japan. There is 
another name by which these people love to call their 
home. Tell me again in what direction the Japanese 
live. What happens in the east each morning? Yes, it 
is there that the sun rises. And hecause Japan is so far 
to the east, with only water just to .be east of it, so that 
the sun rises on that land each morning before it touches 
any other near-by land, the Japanese love to call their 
home “The Land of the Rising Sun,” or the “Kingdom” 
or “Empire of the Rising Sun.” They think so much 
of this that they symbolize it in their flag. See! There 
is a white background, and in the center a great, round, 
red sun — just as the sun looks when it rises up out of 
the ocean each morning. Let us put this flag here where 
we can see it and remember what it means, for the Japanese 
are very proud of their country and they love their flag 
just as we love ours. 

Sometimes we feel like calling Japan the land of flowers. 
(Show pictures and tell stories to bring out this feature.) 
And sometimes we feel like calling it the land of gardens. 
You see, there are so many Japanese living in this small 
country of Japan that there isn’t much land for each 
one to have, therefore they must cultivate every bit of 
land very carefully. Their farms are usually no larger 
than our gardens, and even the hillsides are carefully 
graded (terraced) and farmed. What do you suppose 
they. grow on these farms? As we read our stories and 
look again at these beautiful pictures let us see not only 
what the Japanese farmer grows on his land, but also the 
care and skill with which he does the work. (Continue 
such work as the foregoing to develop definite ideas of 
climate, seasons, crops, and of general conditions and 
appearance of the country itself.) 

The land in Japan is not all level. There are mountains, 
not such high ones as in some parts of our country, but 
still high enough to have snow on them all the year round. 
We shall want to know a great deal about one particular 
mountain, Fujiyama. (Stories and pictures of this sacred 
mountain form one of the readiest means of approach 
to an appreciative study of the Japanese. It is easy to 
thus create a sympathetic “atmosphere,” and to develop 
an eager interest that will lead to much further question- 
ing on the part of the pupils. Then, too, Fujiyama means 
so much in the life of the Japanese that it should early 
be introduced in any study of them; it is only right that 
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it should be made an attractive background for many 
of the settings of Japanese life.) 


2 Things to do. 
a In preliminary lessons on spring. 

Make a sand-table representing spring in our own 
country. 

Make a sand-table garden. 

Have children help in the laying off of their own 
plot in the school garden, and in the preparation 
of soil for planting. 

Plan individual gardens, as for instance a nastur- 
tium or a lettuce garden, for the children to have 
at their own homes. 

Make a “Signs of Spring” poster. 


6 In connection with Japan. 

Show a garden in Japan all white with their first 
spring floweres — plum blossoms. 

On the sand table lay off a Japanese landscape, 
with Fujiyama as a background. To one side 
build one or two less imposing mountains and 
terrace the slopes; mark off the plains below into 
Japanese farms. 

Make a poster showing coolies at work in the rice 
fields. 

Make a sand-table scene of Japanese corn, hung 
out to dry. (See National Geographic Magazine, 
July, 1921.) 


II How the Japanese look and how they dress. 


1 Recall some of the facts of Agoonak’s appearance 
and dress, always bringing out the why of each fact. 

But Agoonak lives far away in what direction? And 
what have we learned about the weather — the climate 
and the seasons — where these little Japanese twins live? 
We have already learned many things about these new 
little friends of ours, but as we look at these pictures 
let us notice everything we can about how they look and 
how they dress. 

Yes, they are taller than Agoonak and Agoonak’s people, 
but they are not as tall as we are. We see that their 
skin is yellow too, not very different from Agoonak’s, 
and that their eyes are just as black, their hair just as 





A Japanese Stencil 
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black and straight. You recall that we soon noticed 
how small and squinty the Eskimo eyés are. The Jap- 
anese- eyes are different, but just as peculjar. Can you 
tell what the peculiarity is? Notice the straight black 
eyebrows too. Although they are short, and fairly small, 
the Japanese are usually very strong, and very quick and 
active. They are also a very healthy people. 

What queer looking clothes they wear! Most of us 
have seen our mother or older sister wear a kimono in her 
bedroom, but think of seeing people dressed that way 
on the street! Of what material are these kimonos made? 
Some of the most beautiful silks and cotton crepes in the 
world are made by the Japanese, for they are a dainty, 
beauty-loving people, and take a great deal of pride in 
their appearance. 

Can you tell which are boys, which girls? The girls 
usually wear brighter colors than the boys, and the girls 
go bareheaded while the boys wear caps. The girls are 
also likely to have wider sashes than the boys have, with 
larger bows. Just look at those big sleeves! It may 
seem to you that they would be in the way, but Japanese 
boys and girls like them, for they are their pockets. We 
can easily tell the men from the women, though even they 
dress very much alike. And we can tell the poor people 
from the rich people, too. 

We feel especially interested in the shoes. They have 
two kinds, you see —the soft straw sandals that they 
wear ordinarily, and clogs. Some of the clogs are of 
black lacquer, but most of them are of wood. The latter 
are always worn when it is wet or muddy. Notice those 
clogs on the pegs about three inches high. Take and Taro 
like to wear these, and you can see for yourself that they 
need no rubber shoes when they do. Yes, their stockings 
are white, and they are made like a mitten, with a special 
place for the great toe. Look at the people with sandals 
on and we shall learn why the stockings are made thus. 

See this man with his raincoat of rice straw. This 
one has a raincoat of strong, almost waterproof paper. 

Of what are those hats made that the coolies are wear- 
ing? Rice straw is a very serviceable thing, you see. 

Here we see both men and women carrying parasols. 
They keep the sun off quite well, and are better than hats, 
the Japanese think. Some of the parasols are made of 
the same kind of paper as the rain coats, and serve as a 
protection from the rain as well as the sun. 

Most of the girls and ladies carry fans. These, like the 
parasols, are used largely to shade the eyes from the sun. 
You see the Japanese ladies think a great deal of their 
beautiful long, silky, black hair, and they like to wear 
it dressed in fancy styles, with flowers or fans or large 
showy pins in it. To most American ladies hair-pins 
are just a necessity, and flowers or other ornaments are 
seldom worn in the hair except in the evening or for some 
special occasion, but with the Japanese ladies this is usual. 
We shall inderstand, too, why they do not like to wear 
hats when we learn that it takes about two hours to dress 
the hair of Japanese ladies of fashion. However, they 
do not dress it every day — just once in two or three 
days. 

How do you suppose little babies are dressed? They 
too, have gay kimonos, of the same bright colors and gor- 
geous designs as the grown people. Think of seeing a tiny 
day-old baby dressed in a kimono of bright blue crepe 
or silk, figured with huge yellow chrysanthemums; or of 
black with great gold dragons on it! 

Can you not imagine what Agoonak would think of 
such clothes? And Take and Taro wouldn’t even know 
how to put on Agoonak’s clothes. Which do you like 
better, Agoonak’s or Take’s and Taro’s? If you lived 
in the Northland which would you like better? Why? 
If you lived in Japan which would you like better? Why? 
Why would neither of those two styles of dress suit us? 


2 Things to do. 
Dress Japanese dolls. 
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Make a rain coat and rain hat of small straws. (Use 


mosquito netting as a foundation, pushing the 
straws through the holes and tacking or gluing 
in place. 


III Japanese homes. 


1 Houses. 
a How built. 
Of what materials are our homes built? Are they 


built to last a long time, or for just a few years 
or months or perhaps even days? Suppose we 
knew that it was entirely probable that at any 
time there might come a great shaking of the 
earth which might topple our house over or if 
not our house then others, from which fire might 
be started and our own house burned — what 
difference would such knowledge make in the 
building of our homes? Would they be large or 
small? Of many or few stories? Of expensive 
or inexpensive material? Would they have much 
or little in the way of expensive furniture? 


Few of usknow of volcanoes or earthquakes, but in 


some parts of Japan there are volcanoes — moun- 
tains that are so hot inside that something like 
explosions come from them at times, causing the 
earth for many miles around to shake and tremble. 
In much of Japan there are slight earthquakes 
every day, and now and then the shock is so 
severe that great damage is done. If you knew 
your house might fall over on you at almost any 
time, would you rather have it of light or heavy 
material? The Japanese prefer the light material, 
as you will see from these pictures. Many of 
those poles or supports are bamboo, some are 
of light wood. The sides are really screens of 
bamboo and paper, though there are usually 
wooden screens or walls, to put on the outside 
of these when cold weather comes. What strange 
roofs they have! The poorer people usually 
thatch their roofs with straw or grass, but the 
better houses have roofs of bamboo. How do 
you suppose they make these roofs? Each part 
of the house is planned first, and the bamboo sup- 
ports are put in place; then the roof is made flat 
on the ground, and lifted up on poles, or else 
taken sufficiently apart to be moved, lifted to 
its place and put together. 


In the picture there seems to be just one big living 


room, with the little kitchen and the closet shut 
off. Where are the sleeping rooms? The dining 
room? How would you like paper windows? 
And how would you like all the front of your house 
open to the street? Tell us again what happens 
when night comes. When winter comes. 


In some of the cities, where earthquakes are less 


frequent, we shall find many houses very much 
like our own, of wood or brick and two or three 
stories high. But this has come about within 
the last few years, and in much of Japan the 
houses are still like those we have talked about. 


6 How furnished. 
We saw that there were neither chairs nor beds in 


Agoonak’s home, and from these pictures we see 
that the same is true in the home of Take and 
Taro. But what a difference there is here! See 
that soft white mat, almost an inch thick, on the 
floor. One nee not mind sitting on that. Can 
you sit down as Take and Taro do? 


The beds might not suit you so well, and the pillow 


would seem strange, I know. But at night when 
the outer walls have shut the house in from the 
street, and the screens have been slidden into 
place, dividing off the bedrooms, Take and Taro 
slip between their quilts, the thick ded one 
on the floor for the bed, the soft, perhaps silken, 





one for covering, put their necks on the low wooden 
bench with its pad of soft white paper and sleep 
as soundly and sweetly as you and I, And think 
what a simple matter cleaning up is. The screens 
are moved aside, the quilt aired and folded away 
in the closet with the pillows. When one needs 
a clean pillow-slip, it is easy to tear off the top 
paper cover, leaving a fresh white one exposed for 
use. We see, too, how it is that Japanese ladies 
need not dress their hair so often, since they do 
not get it mussed at night— just their necks 
touch their pillows, you see. 


Which do you like better, Agoonak’s or Taro’s bed? 


Perhaps you like your own even better. 


Just outside of every house, near the entrance, is a 


shelf or a stone ledge, on which each person places 
his clogs or street shoes before he enters. Why? 
What does he wear on his feet while in the house? 


The heating system. 
We learned that even here there is some cold weather, 


sometimes even snow. In our pictures we saw 
no stoves, not even an opening in the roof for 
the smoke to go through.. How do they heat 
this one large room? How do they cook? There 
is very little coal in Japan, but there is wood. 
Perhaps some of you know how wood may be 
made into charcoal, and the splendid heat that 
charcoal gives when burned. Look under the 
big mat on the floor. See the hole that has been 
cut in the center of the floor, with a stone-lined 
bowl a few inches deep in it. This is the stove 
or fireplace. In cold weather live coals are put 
in this, a wooden frame about a foot high placed 
over it, and over that a quilt isspread. This gives 
its heat to the room, and of course one may sit 
near it if cold; one may even draw the quilt up 
over the knees, and put the hands under it, to 
get warm. Perhaps you can think, now, how the 
cooking would be done in the tiny kitchen. 


d The alcove. 
What place in our homes is usually the best, the 


most beautifully furnished and cared for? Ev- 
ery Japanese loves beauty, and every Japanese 
home has in it one place that is a kind of shrine 
to beauty — the alcove. What do you suppose 
isin it? Perhaps just a handsome table or stand, 
with a vase on it in which flowers are put. Perhaps 
there is a picture on the wall, with the usual vase 
of flowers. Everything must harmonize, the tones, 
the coloring, the arrangement. Have you seen 
any Japanese paintings, or copies of them? What 
do you think they would put in their pictures? 
Perhaps you have seen some Japanese vases or 
pottery. They are master artists in this line. 


Always, when possible, there are flowers in this 


alcove. You know we learned of the many 
flowers. .From February to November there is a 
gay procession of them: plum blossoms first, then 
cherry blossoms, wistaria, chrysanthemums (the 
royal flower) in order, as well as many others. 


The arranging of flowers is a ceremony taught Jap- 


anese girls as carefully as reading and writing. 
They do not crowd flowers together as we do — 
seldom are more than one kind put in a vase to- 
gether; often just one spray is used. 


Can you think of an alcove in Agoonak’s home, or 


of a flower ceremony being part of the education 
of little Eskimo girls? 


2 The garden. 
Since they love beauty and flowersso much, we are not 


surprised that whenever it is possible the Japanese 
have a garden. What flowers would they be 
likely to grow in it? Try to find pictures of their 
iris beds; of the wonderful lotus blossoms. Can 
you think of a pine tree, perhaps fifty or one 
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hundred years old, and only a foot high? The 
Japanese pride themselves on the art of growing 
these dwarf pines. 

Sometimes instead of flower gardens they have a 
small space in which there is a little stream (per- 
haps artificial) with a tiny half-moon bridge span- 
ning it, with skilful landscape gardening, showing 
a mountain scene or a rockery. 


The “godown.” 


Perhaps some of us have heard father or mother 
speak of a safety deposit box in the vault of the 
bank, where valuable papers and perhaps jewelry 
are kept. Perhaps in some of our homes there 
are “strong boxes” or special places for keeping 
valuables And we do not live in daily fear of 
earthquakes and fires. In Japan, in the garden, 
we are almost sure to find a “godown,” a strongly 
built, fireproof house in which valuables are kept. 
How would the size of the house vary with the 
family? What things would they be likely to put 
there? Why does Agoonak’s family. have no “go- 
down,” and no “strong box”’ or safety vault? 


4 Things to do. 


Construct a typical Japanese home on the sand 
table. Corrugated paper from an old carton 
makes a good roof, which should first be made, 
then raised to its place on small sticks. Let the 
pupils work out the sliding walls, the screens, the 
“godown,” the bridge, etc. 


Weave mats for the floor. 


Make a quilted “puff” for the bed. 

Whittle a block of wood into a pillow; cover it with 
several folds of white paper napkin. 

A coolie home may be made with mud (clay or plas- 
ticine) walls and roof thatched with grassor straw. 
Mold a Japanese stove. Construct a framework to 
place above it, and make a quilt to spread over this. 


Have in the schoolroom an alcové—a shrine of 


beauty. Practice in our own way the flower cere- 
monial. 
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IV Their food. 
1 Kinds. 

We learned in the early part of our study that land 
is very scarce in Japan. Would there be many 
animals there, then? What kinds of wild animals 
might they have? What domestic animals? It 
is interesting to note that they might have the 
same animals that we do, but that in some portions 
of the country elephants are used as beasts of 
burden, in other portions buffaloes; but for the 
most part man does the work of such animals — 
why? 

Do you think, then, that meat would be an impor- 
tant article of food with the Japanese? What 
might they eat instead of meat? Yes, Japan is 
made up of islands, you know, small bodies of land 
with water all around them, and there are many, 
many kinds of food fish in these waters. These 
fish, and the fowls of various kinds that the people 
raise, form the chief articles of their meat diet. 
Usually they eat the fish raw, and so important 
is this food to them that a piece of raw fish is one 
of their emblems of good luck. 

What is their chief cereal? Later we will learn son-e- 
thing of how this rice is cultivated, but now let us 
consider how it is cooked. Do you know in how 
many waters we wash rice before we cook it? 
The Japanese wash it from twelve to fourteen 
times. They are a very clean people, you know. 
They pvt it in a large vessel with a quantity of 

* water, and set it over the charcoal coals to cook 
thoroughly. Then, after steaming it is ready to 
be served. Rice takes the place with the Japanese 
of bread and potatoes with us. But they also 
have millet and vegetables. 

We have spoken of some of the fruit blossoms. Let 
us list the fruits to be found there — plums, cher- 
ries, peaches, apples. 

What do they drink with their meals? Yes, we 
think of tea as a beverage, just as we think of rice 
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as a food, in connection with the Japanese. They 
serve it with almost every meal, and afternoon tea 
is a ceremonial observed by all the upper classes 
of Japan day after day. We shall be interested 
to see pictures of Japanese tea-houses and td-note 
that they are conveniently placed so that no matter 
where one might be when the hour for afternoon 
tea draws near, one could go into some dainty tea- 
house, and have tea and rice cakes. 


The serving of a meal. 
Let us take breafast with Take and Taro. 


When 
the gong is sounded each one will take his mat 
and sit down upon the floor. You remember 
we found no tables in the house. Now how 
would you like to have a little table all to yourself. 
That is just what you will have here, for the maid 
brings in a tray of lacquer on legs three or four 
inches high, for each one of us and sets it on the 
floor before us. On this tray we find a cup and 
a bowl of dainty china, and a pair of chop sticks. 
Then hot rice is brought in and poured in the 
bowls, to be eaten with chopsticks, and hot tea 
poured into the cups. Perhaps, too, we each 
have a bit of raw fish, and some fruit. As each 
finishes, his tray is removed and soon there is 
no evidence that we have just breakfasted in 
this room. 


Things to do. 


Have a Japanese party. Serve rice, fish cakes, 
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and fruit on individual trays, pupils seated on 
mats on the floor while eating. 

Make a poster showing a tea-house, with ladies, 
gentlemen and children grouped about, drinking 
tea, or coming or going in jinrikishas. 





May Suggestions in 
Paper Cutting 


Bess Dixon 


HE fifth of May found us in Japan. We were there 
to enjoy the “Flag Festival.’”’ Our blackboard poster 
showed the exterior of two Japanese homes and the 

surroundings which indicated the Flag Festival was about 
to take place. Between the two houses was a tall pole, at 
the top of which waved a Japanese flag. To the left of 
each house was a pole to which a long paper fish was 
fastened. The carp is used, as it signifies strength. 

A picture of the street in Yokohama at the time of the 
boys’ festival is shown on page 312 of the May, 1919, 
PRIMARY EDUCATION and the story of that Festival is 
told on pages 310 and 311 of the same journal. 

Below is a picture of our blackboard poster. 

The horizontal line in the picture indicates the sky-line. 
Our sky was colored blue, and from the sky-line tof'the 
bottom of our blackboard space was colored green. 

The cuttings placed on our poster were colored also. 
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The houses were dark gray, the poles were black, the fish 
were light gray, the flag was white with the red center, 
the iris was purple, the leaves were green and the child’s 
dress was red. 

The children were delighted with the poster. The 
cuttings were simple and the poster was not elaborate. 
It was planned to convey the idea of the Flag Festival 
decorations and the joy that festival would bring to the 
children. 

In the May, 1919, Primary EpUcATION we told you 
about our Doll Festival. In May, 1920, we decided to 
celebrate the Flag Festival with the Japanese. Again we 
decorated our room with sacred cherry blossoms, lanterns 
and pictures. 
that each little American boy had brought his American 
flag, toy soldiers, drum, aeroplane, tank and other toys 
of this nature which he possessed. 

The program, given at the history hour, was short, but 
the children entered into the spirit of the occasion. 


1 Sonc —‘ Japanese” from “‘Songs in Season.” 
2 LANTERN SLIDE TALK — Using our blackboard poster. 
3 Sonc —‘ Parade” from ‘* Progressive Music,” Book I. 


All nature seemed awake upon our return to America. 
The ‘‘Spring Poster” by Ruth Ash, in May, 1917, PRmmary 
EpUCATION, appealed to us. There was so much life in 
it. The patterns for this poster are on pages 306 and 307 
of the same journal. 

After we memorized Frank Dempster Sherman’s 
“Daisies,” we made little baskets of daisies, using the 
patterns given on page 221 of the April, 1919, PRIMARY 
EpucatTion. One of these baskets was hung in our school- 
room; the others were sent to “‘shut-ins” we knew. 

A vase of daisies and a bowl of jonquils for the teacher’s 
desk were made acoording to patterns and suggestions 
given by Ruth Ash in April, 1917, Prmwary EDUCATION. 
The patterns are on pages 249 and 252. 

We wanted some flowers for a shelf we had used for 


We pretended that we were in Japan and. 
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books before our new bookcase came. We used the pat- 
terns for the flower-pot and geranium given on page 91 
of the February, 1920, Prmmary EpucaTion. We made 
several pots of geraniums, all different colors. How 
pretty the old shelf looked! 

How did we get these to look real? We made each 
pot and each geranium double to give strength. Then 
we pasted each completed pot-of geraniums to a small 
block of wood, so that it would stand on our shelf in a 
realistic manner. We did our vase of daisies and bowl of 
jonquils in the same way. 

There were two windows which seemed to need flower 
boxes, and yet they were too narrow for real ones. So 
ecch of these windows was given one flower box full of 
yellow tulips and one full of red tulips. These were made 
by patterns given in January, 1919, PRmmary EDUCATION 
and were made to stand by the same means as those pots 
of geraniums on our shelf. 

Mothers’ Day came. Before its arrival we had learned 
the history of that day and had found pictures of mother’ 
for our own posters. These pictures were placed in the 
center, near the top, of gray paper. From white paper 
we cut these words: 


MOTHERS’ DAY 
SECOND SUNDAY IN MAy 


We pasted these words in the order given, below the 
picture. We chose four of the best finished posters and 
fastened them at the top of our front board. These were 
the last and prettiest of our blackboard posters. 

As these posters were at the top of our front blackboard, 
the illustrated stories for the month were given another 
place in the room. 

With all of our posters for the year 1919-1920, the special] 
cuttings for May and the illustrated May stories before 
us, we felt as if we had done much worth while. No 
wonder the year had gone by so quickly! We had learned 


many things and we had learned how to do many things. 





An Easter Project for Second Grades 


Lillian Lee Hudson 


I Language — Easter Rabbit as Santa Claus. 


1 Conversation lesson. 

Ask the children to name the Easter things they have 
noticed in the stores. Also let them tell what they 
want for Easter. Then ask if they would like to write 
a letter to Easter Rabbit, just as they did to Santa 
Claus at Christmas. Last year my children were 
perfectly delighted with the idea and they worked 
especially hard when I promised to send the best 
letters to the paper for publication. This was an 
incentive for better writing and — as well as 


language. 


2 After the conversation lesson, let the children give a 
list of words which they will necd, as: 


Easter Rabbit basket Bunny 
colored eggs rooster duck 
candy chicken full 
nest Dear etc. 


These words are to be studied during spelling periods 
for several days before the letters are written. 


3. Let the children write their letters telling what they 
want for Easter. They may write only one sentence 
or several. The very best letters were published in 
the Louisville Times. The following are a few of 
them: 

Dear Easter Rabbit: I hope the Easter Bunny will bring me a . 


basket full of red eggs. 
KENNETH DENNISON 
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Dear Easter Rabbit: 1 hope the bunny will bring me a basket of 
eggs with a chicken:sitting on them. I want a bunny for Easter, 
HvuBEert GIBson 


I would like 
I hope that the rabbit will bring me a duck. 
DANIEL SAMUELS 


Dear Easter Rabbit: I want a rabbit for Easter. 
some red and yellow eggs. 


Dear Easter Rabbit: I want a basket full of eggs and some little 
chickens. 
ALFRED GADDIE 


Dear Easter Rabbit: I would like a little duck. 
basket full of colored eggs. 
a bunny. 
rooster. 


I should like a 
I hope the Easter rabbit will bring me 
I would be glad if the Easter rabbit brought me a little 


ERNEST JOSEPH WELSH 


_ Dear Easter Rabbit: I want an Easter basket for Easter and a 
little rooster sitting on a house. 
PAULINE VERTREES 


II Number. 
1 Illustrate combinations. 

Use drawing paper and crayons, or give the children 
colored paper and let them cut colored eggs or 
chickens to illustrate combinations, for number work 
at their seats. 

Put the following instructions on the board: 


Draw 2 yellow chickens. 
Draw 3 black chickens. 
2 and 3 are ? 


Draw 5 blue Easter eggs. 
Draw 4 yellow Easter eggs. 
5 and 4 are ? 


Draw 9 purple Easter eggs. 
Draw 3 orange Easter eggs. 
9 and 3 are ? 


Draw 2 brown chickens. 
Draw 2 yellow chickens. 
2 and 2 are? 


Draw 4 blue Easter eggs. 
Draw 6 orange Easter eggs. 
4 and 6 are? 


Any combination may be worked out in the same 
manner. This should require several days. After 
they have finished, each child should be allowed 
to tie his set together and thus keep his number 
book for study and reference. 
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Iit Industrial. . 

Stand-up toys. Make these out of stiff cardboari. 
Color with crayons. 

Make an Easter basket on Friday before Easter. 
The teacher may fill these with candy eggs, while 
the children pretend they are asleep, or they may 
take the baskets home and put them out for the 
rabbit to fill. 

3 Make envelopes for letters written in Language. 

1 Make an Easter booklet. 

Use drawing paper 9’’x 12” for the back. Use two 
sheets of tablet paper. Tie with raffia or cord. 
This book may be filled during seat work by putting 
a nest full of eggs on one page, a rabbit on one page, 
a chicken on another, and a duck on another. Let 
each child decorate the cover as he chooses, using a 
rabbit, chicken, duck, or nest of eggs. 

5 A small Easter greeting booklet. 

Cut two chickens, or two large eggs, out of drawing 
paper, color with paints. Cut one chicken or egg 
out of white paper. Punch holes holding all three 
together, with white paper between. Tie with 
colored cord. 


—— 


_ 


bo 


IV Writing. 

1 After list of spelling words is obtained from the 
children, have them write three in their spelling 
books each day as they are given them to study. 

2 When large Easter booklets are finished, write the 

names under each picture. 

Address the envelopes. 

Write greeting in small booklet, as: 

“T wish you a Happy Easter,” or “A Happy Easter,” 
or “Easter Greetings.” 


em CO 


V Drawing. 
Work out the name for the large Easter book, using 
the letters found in their drawing books as an aid. 


VI Music. 
Teach as a rote song, “The Bunny,” found in “Small 
Songs for Small Singers,” also “An Easter Jingle,” 
found in “First Year Music,” by Hollis Dann. 


An Easter Border 


The teacher may use colored chalk and the patterns 
given to make an attractive border around the room, or 
she may let the children trace and cut the ones desired out 
of colored paper. These may be pasted around the top 
of the board. Then use chalk to make grass. 
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Seat Work in the First and Second Grades IV 


G. Edward Pendray 
Numbers 


EXT to reading, perhaps, in the teaching of numbers 
seat work attains its greatest importance. Arith- 
metic, like reading, is a study in which proficiency 

is the result of much practice and in which there is a great 
deal of rote learning at first. The practice afforded by 
carefully selected seat work not only gives great assistance. 
in this line, but at the same time relieves the teacher of 
much class work which would otherwise be made necessary. 


As I have said before, too much dependence should 
not be placed upon this occupational work. Its purpose 
is to supplement, not supersede, the work done in class. 
As the carpenter clinches his nails with the use of an extra 
hammer, so may the teacher clinch her number facts with 
the assistance of these devices. 

In numbers it is not only important that there be a 
direct connection between the daily class work and the 
seat work given on the same day, but also that the child 
sees and understands this connection. To further this 
idea it is often possible, and always valuable, to continue 
in seat work a device which was used for class work, as 
shown by number one and others in the following list. 

In number seat work the teacher will often have use 
for the rubber stamping outfit and the duplicator described 
in last month’s article, not only because the cost of con- 
stantly buying ready made materials is often prohibitive, 
but also because of the difficulty and often the impossi- 
bility of procuring just the type of supplies wanted. Dis- 
regarding the factor of cost altogether, the time required 
to make one’s own supplies is almost unnoticeable when 
compared with the bother and time expended when one 
must send to some distant catalogue house for them, 
even when the exact material wanted may be procured. 
In preparing seat work, carbon paper will be found valuable 
also, and additional exercises may be secured by allowing 
the children to help with this detail. 

In number seat work make as much use of the scissors 
and paste-pot as possible, thus combining work in two 
different branches. These two varieties of occupations 
are easily worked together, and may be made instrumental 
in showing the child how number value is to be found 
in everything we do. This same fact may be further 
stressed by calling attention to the constant use of numbers 
in all studies, and the child can be encouraged to do much 
counting at home and on the playground as a part of his 
regular recreation, for counting and the manipulation of 
simple numbers becomes a game when properly introduced. 

Constant drills in counting should be required by the 
teacher in both class and seat work. It requires no deep 
student of psychology to know that our recognition of 
number value depends upon the sequence we have learned. 
We are sure that 12 is more than 6 because we are aware 
that the first number comes after the second as we count. 
This is the first impression, and the exact difference later 
becomes known to us by a simple system of comparison 
called subtraction. The larger numbers are compared by 
the same process and we believe one to be greater than 
the other through faith more than comprehension, for 
seldom or never have we had occasion to actually count 
beyond a few hundred at the most. Thus it is evident 
that a concept of number value and the truth of the laws 
governing their manipulation must be learned by a con- 
stant counting of the smaller numbers in childhood. 

It must alse be remembered by the teacher that an 
accurate conception of more than five or six is beyond 
the power of children and most grown-ups. It is foolish 
for the teacher to show the child a dozen sticks in 4 pile 
and say, “Here are twelve sticks,” to give him an idea 


of the magnitude of sucha number. Without counting, 
it would probably be impossible for the teacher to deter- 
mine whether a certain pile contained twelve sticks or 
fourteen, unless she automatically formed them into two 
groups of six sticks each, or some such mental trick was 
performed. If you do not believe this, try it some time. 
It is generally impossible for the average adult mind to 
grasp the value of any group greater than five or six with- 
out counting or grouping, much less the mind ofa child. 
This knowledge may prove of value to the primary teacher 
who cannot understand the peculiar perversity shown by 
her pupils in gaining a concept of number, when they have 
actually been shown which ones are the larger with the 
use of sticks or some similar device. 


Seat Work for Numbers 


1 Get several large calendars from the local merchants. 
Have the children cut the numbers apart and mount 
each on a small square of pasteboard. After counting 
has been introduced in class, and some idea of the number 
symbols has been gained, the children may be required 
to place these numbers in order on the desk in front of 
them. This may be kept up to thirty. Save the mounted 
numbers for other devices. 

2 Using the above numbers, let the children count 
by twos and threes, as they are able. The use of these 
mounted numbers gives great assistance in both counting 
and the teaching of number symbols. 

3 The teacher should draw simple pictures on the board 
to illustrate the combinations learned, as 3 balls and 3 balls 
are 6 balls. A great many easily drawn objects may be 
thus used, as apples, butterflies, fish, cups, squares, flowers, 
hats, chairs, etc. When one of these combinations has 
been placed on the board, the children are required to 
copy it at their seats. When advancement enough has 
been made by them, the results may be left off, and the 
children directed to not only copy but to solve the simple 
problem. 

4 Have the children make small blank booklets by 
sewing a certain number of leaves made from tablet paper 
together. On the successive pages new combinations are 
written as learned. The writing should be done at the 
top of each page and the remainder of the sheet filled 
with drawings or cut-out pictures so placed as to illus- 
trate the combination. 

5 Numbers are written on the board by the teacher 
in order, as 1, 2, 3, 4, etc. With peas or corn the children 
are required to place groups on their desks in the same 
order, one grain for 1, two for 2, etc. 

6 With their mounted calendar numbers, give the 
children a small handful of sticks, as match-sticks or 
something similar. These will be more appreciated if 
colored brightly —a thing which may be accomplished 
by soaking them in a thick solution of water color. With 
these sticks and numbers the children may count by ones 
or twos, as: 


Sticks Figures Sticks Figures 
I 1 J 2 
Ik 2 IiIl 4 
III 3 ITIiil 6 


They should go as far as they can count. 


When learning the inch and foot, let the children 
make little pasteboard rules, using a regular one as a 
pattern. The teacher should devise numerous uses for 
these little tools, thus giving practice in measuring and 
at the same time tickling the childish vanity. 
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8 As a part of the measuring drill, the pupils might 
make little squares and oblongs of pasteboard of stated 
dimensions, calling them, for the sake of interest, rugs, 
mats, tops for boxes, etc. 

9 An easily used device for the teaching of number 
combinations is a set of dominoes. For seat work, let the 
children make themselves a set from cardboard, using the 
genuine set for a pattern. 


10 In learning new symbols or extending the counting 
ability, the teacher writes the new numbers on the board, 
the children being expected to copy them at their seats. 

11 When teaching how to tell time, let the children 
make clock faces on pasteboard, placing the hands accord- 
ing to the direction of the teacher or copying from some 
picture.. The children are allowed to take their clocks 
home to show if they can tell what time is indicated on 
them, otherwise not. This will cause great interest, 
especially when many clocks are made, each with a dif- 
ferent time. If too much time is used in the making, 
pictures of clocks and watches may be cut from an old 
mail order catalogue and mounted instead. 

12 When several combinations are known, the teacher 
writes them on the board without answers, requiring the 
children to copy and solve them. Do not write them 
in any certain order, but vary from day to day, as children 
sometimes learn which answer comes next in the list rather 
than which is right for the problem at hand. 


13 When the lessons have progressed to this point, 
the teacher may draw simple outline pictures of quart 
and pint measures on the board which the children should 
copy. These may be drawn exact size or to any scale, 
the only thing necessary is that the proportion of the 
sizes of the two measures be maintained. 


14 Have the pupils write the numbers as far as they 
can count. 


15 Little calendars for each month may be made by 
the children. These may be simple squares filled with 
the required numbers or may be more elaborate. Edu- 
cational magazines and others often have small calendar 
patterns suitable for this purpose. They may be copied 
with the use of carbon paper, the numbers being filled in 
later. 


16 From little circles of cardboard let the children 
make their own toy money. Real coins may be laid on 
the uncut cardboard and drawn around with a pencil 
to get the size, but the faces of these coins are, of course, 
too difficult to imitate. Simply designate plainly on each 
what denomination is intended. 


17 Let the children count all the pages in their readers 
which contain a picture, or which do not. This number 
should be written and all compared. The teacher checks 
with her own count to see who is right. Great interest 
may be developed in this, the book to be counted being 
changed each time. 


18 Have the children write all combinations which 
make a certain number, as 12, 16, 9, etc. 


19 An excellent device for linking up the word, the 
figure and the value in the child’s mind at the same time 
is the following: Give each child a card marked off in 
three columns and ruled across. Then let him write or 
paste, in the proper place, the word, then the figure, and 
then a representation of the number value. This last 
may be done by drawing lines or pictures or dots. When 
the cards are completed, they will look something like 
this: 





one 1 I 
two 2 II 
three 3 III 





Three or four numbers are about all that can be easily 
put on one card without making it too large, but more 
cards may be added to the child’s collection as needed. 
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20 When the combinations are being taught, let the 
children lay sticks or peas or eorn to illustrate them, thus: 





III 3 
III *+ 4 
ITI 7 


21 Make large circles or squares and divide them 
into halves, thirds or fourths. Let the children color 
these different parts with water color or crayons. 

22 Instead of laying sticks, etc., on the desk, as sug- 
gested in No. 20, let the children lay strips of colored 
paper on pasteboard. When the arrangement has been 
inspected by the teacher for correctness, they may be 
pasted on permanently, and a sheet made for each com- 
bination studied. 

23 Give each child a collection of cards bearing com- 
binations without answers, and another set having answers 
only. Let the child lay them all out on his desk and 
place the proper answer after each combination. 


24 Supply each child with two sets of figures to 9 
and a set of cards printed with and and are. With these 
they are required to make as many combinations as they 
can, answering each correctly, as 3 and 2 are 5. 

25 Let the teacher print multiplication tables on paste- 
board and " each example apart in divisions like this: 
1X | 8 = 3. 

These are then given to the children for matching. 

26 Division tables may be made and used in the same 
way as described above for those in multiplication. 

27 Place a list of numbers on the board from one to 
ten. The children are required to copy and add or sub- 
tract two or three from each, as the teacher indicates. 


28 Tell little stories to the children which involve 
the handling of numbers. Let the children solve the 
problems mentioned. These stories may be patterned 
after the written problems found in upper grade arith- 
metics, and the children should write the problem out 
in some established form, as: 


3 eggs 
+ 4 eggs 
are 7 eggs 


29 Directions may be placed on the board by the 
teacher which should be carried out by the children at 
their seats. These must be very simple and should in- 
volve only one operation each, as, Draw 8 blue boxes. 
Draw 6 black lines. Make a circle 3 inches across. Draw 
5 plums, ete. 


30 The teacher may make simple straight line draw- 
ings of objects, such as a box, a house, etc. The children 
reproduce these on their desks by laying sticks. The 
number of sticks are carefully counted, the class winner 
being he who can make the best outline with the smallest 
number of sticks. ' 


31 Give the children simple problems to illustrate, 
like the following: 


(1) There were twelve soldiers marching down the 
street in pairs to their tents. Show them by colored dots, 
and draw three tents. The soldiers and tents may be 
cut out and pasted in place, if desired 


(2) A man at the fair had ten colored balloons. Draw 
the man showing that he had four balloons in one hand 
and six in the other, all fastened to long strings. The 
balloons are gaily colored, and may be cut from colored 
paper before being pasted in place, or they may be drawn 
and colored with crayon or water color. 

A great many such story problems may be told by 
the teacher, the longer the story the better. Attention 


should be paid, not so much to the artistic merit of the 
illustrations as to the accuracy of the depictions where 
numbers are concerned. 






Stories for Language Drill 
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Once-Upon-a-Time Some Little Raindrops 


Nancy Buskett 


NCE-Upon-a-Time a big gray cloud hung over 

the small brown bungalow where Robert and Ro- 
berta lived with their father and mother. 

This Once-Upon-A-Time morning their father had gone 
to the city to his work. Their mother was busy about 
the house. Robert and Roberta were tired of playing. 
They sat on the window seat and frowned back at the 
big cloud. 

While they were looking as cross as cross could be their 
mother came into the room on an errand. 

“Oh, Mother,” cried Roberta, “it’s such a mean morning!”’ 

‘“Won’t you tell us another home-made story?” begged 
Robert. 

“You promised us another,” reminded Roberta. 

“Y-e-s,” said Mother slowly — then, brightly, “Oh, 
well, the work can wait ten little minutes! I'll tell you 
the story of the raindrops.” 

“Oh, goody, goody!” cried Robert. 

Roberta jumped up and down and clapped her hands. 
“T didn’t know there could be a story about just raindrops.” 

By this time the raindrops were chasing each other 
down the window panes. 

“Oh, yes indeed,” said Mother. 
there. Have you noticed it?” 

“Yes! Yes!” cried both children. 

“Well,” Mother went on, “the big cloud 
frowned and frowned and became more and 


“The big cloud is still 


ran into each other and made bigger streams, and these 
larger streams linked arms and ran on, forming a river, 
and the river ran on and on to the big Ocean. 

“Then the Sun came out from behind the cloud home 
of the Little Raindrops, and took some of the Little Rain- 
drops into his Sunshine Chariot to take them back to 
their home. 

“Then he came out again and shone on the Ocean, 
and the Ocean had to give up some of the Little Raindrops 
it had. So Mr. Sun took them back home in his Sunshine 
Chariot. 

“Some of the Little Raindrops were content where 
they were, so he let them stay down in Mother Earth 
to help take care of the roots of the flowers and vegetables 
and trees. 

“And the roots took them up in their subways to the 
stems and leaves and flowers. 

“Then the Sun came out again, and saw them on the 
leaves and rode quite close and took them up in his Chariot, 
and the leaves were so sorry that they drooped and drooped, 
and hung limp on their stems. 

“The best part of it was that the Little Raindrops 
did not forget that they must do something useful, so 
each one did something to help make the world brighter, 
and when they went back home they told 

Mother Cloud all about it. 
“Mother Cloud decided to try not to 





more sulky —” \ 

“Just like us,” interrupted Roberta, and \ 
she and Robert looked at each other. 

Mother went right on— “more and more 
sulky until she cried. And when she cried 
the little raindrops came pattering down. 

“They are the cloud’s children. The 
Little Raindrops liked their home in the 
cloud; but it seemed nice to get away 
once in awhile, so they ran as fast as they 
could, 

“Because their Mother had reared the 
Little Raindrops so well, they could not 
bear to be idle—even when they were 
having a good time. So some of them 





washed window panes; some watered the 
flowers ‘and the trees; others gave them 
a bath; and still others settled the dust in 
the country roads and washed the grass. 
“Crowds of others got together and 
formed tiny streams. 





Thee little streams 





cry; but every Once-Upon-A-Time she 
frowns and frowns because the Little Rain- 
drops fret her. 

“Mr. Sun is always good-natured, and 
he tries to break through and make her 
smile —” 

“T saw him! I saw him! He was doing 
that this morning!” cried Roberta. 

“Yes,” Mother went on. “He knows 
the Little Raindrops run away, and that 
by-and-by he will have to hitch up his 
Sunshine Chariot and go aftet them, for 
he is the only one to take them back to 
their home in the sky.” 

“That’s a good one, Mother,” said 
Robert. 

“Come, Robert, come,” cried Roberta, 
“Jet us watch the Little Raindrops run- 
ning away.” 

So Mother slipped away to think of 
another home-made story. 
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Spring 


Winter and Spring Disagree 


Winter and Spring had a quarrel. 

Spring said one day, “Winter, it is time for you to leave. 
It is my turn to gladden the earth.” 

Winter answered, “I shall stay!” 

“You cannot!” replied Spring. 

“You cannot make me go!” cried Winter angrily. 

Winter calls toits helpers, “Come, North Wind! Come, 
Jack Frost! Come, Ice and Snow! Help drive Spring 
away!” 

North Wind blew and roared and blustered about. He 
grew stronger, rougher, colder. 

Jack Frost hurried to help. He pinched the children’s 
cheeks; nipped the trees; froze the lakes, brooks, rivers 
and ponds. Down came the snow flakes. They covered 
the earth with a thick white blanket. 

People bundled up in warm clothes. How Winter 
laughed in high glee! But while he did so, very quietly 
Spring called her helpers. “Come, dear South Wind, blow 
with your warm sweet breeze! Come, dear Sun, help to 
drive Winter away!” 

South Wind came so softly and blew so gently that no 
one saw or heard. He crept quietly and hummed a sweet 
song to the flowers under the snow that they could not 
keep still. They wanted to come up to hear more of the 
song. 

Mr. Sun, too, shone warm and moved about so silently, 
smiling all the while. Each day these two workers stay 
longer and longer. 

The Sun grew warmer and stronger, and the snow was 
frightened and melted away. 

Each day Winter felt himself growing weaker and 
weaker. At last he said, “Thank you, North Wind, Jack 
Frost, Ice and Snow; Spring’s helpers are getting too strong 
for us. Help me reach the North where they cannot 
reach us, or I shall die.” 

Tears, like rain drops fell from his eyes and dropped 
upon the earth. The people said, “See, it is raining.” 

Then Spring said, ‘Farewell, Winter! Thank you, South 
‘Wind and Mr. Sun for helping. Now I will call. “Come, 
dear birds, buds and flowers! Come, dear brook, river, 
lake and pond, flow gently, singing your rippling songs! 


“Wake! Wake! Spring is here. 
Gladden the earth and children dear, 
Sing your songs — laugh —be gay, 
Tripping — dancing — smiling all the way!” 


Our First White Violets 


A dear white violet peeped out from the ground and 
raised her head to look up into the beautiful blue sky. 
“What a beautiful blue I see in the sky!” she sighed. “I 
wish I had my gown of blue again.” 








Stories 


Just then a robin flew near and said, “Good morning’ 
dear violet.” 

“Good morning, friend robin,” she answered. “Are you 
glad to be back again?” 

“Indeed I am,” said robin. “But why do you wear a 
gown of white? Last year you wore a blue gown.” 

“T will tell you how it came about,” she replied. One 
day a bluebird came near me, and said, ‘Dear violet, 
you and I ought to be good friends for your gown is blue 
like mine.” 

‘*“Why, so it is,’ I answered, ‘Only yours is like daylight 
blue and mine is like the early morn. We will be friends, 
I am sure. Your songs will cheer me when I hear them. 
Sing for me now, dear Bluebird.’ 

“Each day he came and sang for me. 

“But one day, just as bluebird began his song, I looked 
up toward the sky. There I saw a hawk coming down, 
nearer and nearer. 

“Stop! dear bluebird, fly away! 
See!’ 

“None too soon did I warn him and he flew away to his 
nest. But I was so frightened that I turned pale. All 
the blue faded away. 

“That is how I came to wear a white gown instead of a 
blue one. 

“Since then all my family wear a gown of white. 
named us ‘White Violets.’ ” 

The robin said, “Your kind act saved the bluebird 
and as white means ‘Peace’ I shall call you ‘Peaceful 
Violet.’ 

“Goodbye, Peaceful Violet! 
your story.” 

After he had flown away, white violet whispered, “I 
will never more wish back my blue gown. I will be content 
to live in peace.” 


A hawk is coming. 


People 


Thank you for telling me 


The Story of the First Yellow Violets 


Some sweet white violets grew close to a hollow near 
a maple tree. 

The sun had gone behind a cloud. Soon rain began to 
fall. 

It rained all morning. The hollow became filled with 
water. 

A wind arose and drove the rain-clouds away. Then 
the sun peeped out. 

The violets grew so near the hollow that they could see 
themselves reflected in the water. 

“Oh!” cried one of the violets. 
I wish we wore a bright color. 
like the sun.” 

“T too! I too!” whispered the other violets. 


(Continued on page 267) 


“See how pale we are! 
I wish we could be yellow 
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Ideas to Try 


A Language Lesson from Cloth-capped Cut-outs 


Cloth-capped Cut-outs 
Ethel Garten 


Some day, for variety in handwork, try introducing 
cloth-capped cut-outs and see how readily the children 
respond to the influence of texture and design in cloth. 

On stiff paper make patterns for each child; for the girls, 
the sunbonnet and dress; for the boys, the cap and bloomers. 

Give each child a mounting card and tell them to unite 
the two sections of their patterns in proper relation to 
the size of the card. A blackboard sketch of each pattern 
will serve to show them how the sections should be placed. 
Have them outline the patterns rather lightly. 

Sketch in the feet and the Dutch boy’s face on the board 
and have them complete their design in the same way. 

Next pass a mysterious rag-bag. Have each pupil shut 
his eyes and draw out two squares of cloth (or any scraps 
from the piece-bag at home). 

Let them use their own taste in selecting the prettiest 
piece for the dress or bloomers and placing the pattern 
with an eye for economy, have them trace the outline on 
the cloth with a pencil. On the contrasting bit of cloth 
trace the head gear. 

Cut these out very carefully. Now apply paste on the 
mounting card design and with cleanly wiped fingers, 
neatly press the cloth in place. 

Wipe off any surplus paste, pull the pieces of cloth closely 
together and gently erase any pencil lines that show 
too plainly. 

Repeat this lesson, suggesting that they reverse the 
cloth this time, making the bonnet like the former dress, 
or if you choose, have them trade patterns so that the 
girls have the Dutch boy and the boys the sunbonnet 
girl. Emphasize economy in placing patterns on cloth. 
There may be future tailors as well as dressmakers in 
your little groups. 

Pin the completed cards along the blackboard for a 
border, alternating sunbonnet baby and boy. 


Procure for each pupil a tiny bit of each of the following 
materials: gingham, percale, outing flannel, cretonne, silk, 
serge and denim. 

Pass round tracing patterns about the size of a penny 
and have them cut each piece of cloth in a circle. Paste 
these on ruled paper with space for writing under each 
piece. Under each one write the proper name, and have 
the pupils note the difference in texture. Learn the names. 

Call pupils one at a time to your desk and test them 
by showing bits of cloth and asking the name. 


Have each pupil write all he can about where cotton 
comes from; where silk comes from; where wool comes from. 
Write the names of all the colors you can think of. Name 
three combinations of two colors you think are pretty 
together. 


For spelling, learn to spell the names of materials. 
For geography, review Holland, the customs, dress and 
manner of living in that land. The land where silk comes 


from and the kind of land where sheep are raised. The 
cotton countries and conditions there. 





Pussy Willow Kittens 


Ethel Garten 


When pussy willows are out, by all means manage to 
gather some for your schoolroom. The children love 
them because they are small and fuzzy and gray. 


If you have a great bunch of them, tear off a little gray 
bloom for each child Have him mount it with paste‘at 
the top of some writing paper, then sketch in ears and tail 
for a real little pussy. 

For the language lesson have the children write a little: 
story about a gray pussy cat. 
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An Egg Wagon 
Florence A. Coy 


Hektograph the patterns on oak tag construction paper. 
Color the wagon and wheels red; the rabbits brown on 
both sides. Fold up the sides of the wagon. Paste the 
wheels to the sides so that the top of the wheels and top 
of wagon fit together. Paste a stay under the tongue. 
Use flour paste for the wheels and the stay and put under 
a book until dry. This makes the wagon stiffer and more 
substantial. Fold up the rabbits and paste to the flaps. 
When the wagon is so constructed that it all “sticks,” 
then glue in an egg shell. Drop a little glue in the bottom 
and on the sides of the wagon, let cool a little and the 
egg shell will stick. Cut out little chickens or rabbits 
to ride in it. Or better still, have the children buy a 
tiny little rabbit or chicken which costs a penny. Some- 
times put in candy eggs. 

When it is all finished, put it in one-half of a spool box 
and it can be carried home safely. 

A few days before constructing the wagon, tell the chil- 
dren what you are going to make. Show them how to 
get the egg shells ready at home. Crack the egg carefully 
on the side and pick away the shell. This does not spoil 
the egg for cooking. Wash the shells. Have each child 
bring as many as he can for they are apt to break and 
perhaps some child will not have any. 





Floor Plans 
Ethel Garten 


For an unusual lesson in combined hand work and language, 
show by blackboard drawings how floor plans are made 
to represent rooms, with erased lines for doors and an 
extra line to indicate windows. 


Borrow rulers from a grade higher up and have the 
children draw a floor plan like the one on the board. 


This first lesson will teach them the use of the ruler.. 
Indicate north, south, east and west. The little ones will 
readily learn this and will have a basis for understanding 
maps in geography later on. 

For the next lesson let different ones tell how many 
rooms they have at home, stating the directions they 
face. 


Have an exceptionally good description repeated and 
asking the pupil to pause as you indicate, sketch his floor 
plan from his description. 

Then the children will grasp the meaning more clearly 
and will enjoy copying a more elaborate floor plan. 

Do not bother about inch measurements at this early 
age. Merely teach that the picture stands for a group 
of rooms. 

Sketch the schoolroom floor plan, showing windows, 
doors and a line for each desk. 
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Make two wheels. 
Fold rabbits and paste on cc. 





Color wheels and wagon red; rabbits, light brown. Color rabbits on both sides. 
Paste top of wheel son BB. Paste stay under AAA. 
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May Baskets 


Lulu G. Parker 


We asked the children to bring used envelopes to school 
to make May baskets, and many large stiff linen ones in 
delicate shades arrived. On nearly all there was a clean 
corner, usually the lower left-hand corner, that was sufficient 
to cut off for a basket, using the patterns given herewith. 

These we illustrated with crayons or water colors, or 
with tiny pictures cut from seed catalogues or magazine 
advertisements, according to the child’s talent. 

The older children used their baskets for book-marks, 
the kind with two handles, slipping them over the corner 
of their book page. The younger ones pasted the handles 
over the top and filled their baskets with a flower or two. 

We had not quite enough used envelopes, so we used 
wall paper, a rectangle twice as long as wide, folded into 
an envelope, or using the opened-out pattern. 





For May Day 


Lulu G. Parker 


May Day Verse 


Now fill the May-day baskets up 
With violet and buttercup, 

And hang them on the doors to-day 
To greet the May, the lovely May. 


May Baskets 


April left us yesterday 

And this morning it is May, 
So we hang with loving care 
Baskets filled with flowers fair. 


A Gift to May 


March brought windflowers from the hill, 
From the woods arbutus sweet, 

April brought her violets 
To make the gift to May complete. 





A Language Game 
Estelle Batchelder 
Drill on Nouns 


Have a group of children come to the front of the room 
and decide on a game to pantemime. For instance, two 
boys may pretend to swing a rope, while three girls jump. 
After the pupils have returned to their seats, volunteers 
may give sentences concerning this picture, others selecting 
the nouns in the various sentences. For instance, “Harry 
enjoyed swinging the rope while Mary jumped twenty 
times without failing.” 

A drill on adjectives, pronouns and verbs may be given 
in the same way. 





A Flower Garden Book 


Ethel Garten 


I know several grown men and women who do not 
know a pansy from a daisy, who call tulips lilies and are 
really sure only of the rose. 

To my way of thinking, they are uneducated and should 
have been taught at least a few crude lessons about flowers, 
at the age when fundamental things are learned. 

So with the aid of several old seed catalogues, I pre- 
pared a Flower Garden lesson for my pupils. Not once 
during that term were any of the flowers brought to adorn 
my desk misnamed or passed unnoticed. 

I made a list of the flowers I wanted them to know, 
choosing the ones likely to be found at home or seen in 
parks. According to our locality they were geranium, 
peony, tulip, lily, sweet pea, nasturtium, canna, salvia, 
aster, snapdragon, petunia and hollyhock. 

I searched until I found an attractive picture of each 
one of these varieties for each child. Some needed color- 
ing, then I had the children cut them out and paste them 
in a little booklet each one had made for himself. 

Taking each variety one at a time, I sketched it on 
the board, pointing out its general form and difference 
from other kinds, writing the name under the drawing. 
The children enjoyed telling about the flowers they knew 
and we named the general colors of each flower. 

The flower garden book required more than one language 
lesson time, but when we had finished and reviewed it 
each little booklet became a treasure and each flower 
friend was recognized when we met one later on. The 
flower friends even introduced us to others of their kindred. 

We learned about bulbs, annuals, perennials biennials. 





A Spelling “Game” 


Miriam Weinar 


Spelling has always been a “dull” subject for me to 
teach, but since I have started the following “game” the 
spelling period always seems too short. 

We play this game twice a week. One row at a time 
marches to the front of the room. Each child spells any 
five words he wishes. While he is spelling the other children 
“listen” for mistakes. If Johnnie spells a word incorrectly, 
help comes from a “listener.” One listener spells the word 
for Johnnie. Then when Johnnie has spelt the rest of the 
words he spells the misspelt word. Also when a child spells, 
the class counts silently. When the child has spelt five 
words, up come all hands. (I have this done to keep the 
class attentive.) 

Sometimes a child may think of only four words. Here 
a “listener” gives him a word. 

We also have a “written game.”” Each child writes any 
fifteen words he wishes. 

I have found that this plan arouses interest in the class- 
room. More important, it promotes initiative on the part 
of the children themselves, for they spell words which they 
have learned voluntarily outside of school. Also it en- 
courages the “poorer spellers” and fixes the words in their 
mind by repetition. 
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An “Invitation Maid” 
Virginia Webb Schoolar 


These maids may be used as invitations to school 
parties, plays, entertainments, school improvement meet- 
ings, etc. In one grade the children made them and took 
them home to their mothers, inviting them to a meeting 
of the School Improvement Association. As a consequence, 
over half of the mothers from that grade were gresent at 
the meeting. 

For the primary grades, first trace on drawing paper, 
sketching in bonnet, feet and arms. Then color top of 
bonnet and dress the same color, leaving the brim white. 
These may be made in all light colors, as, pink, blue, sea 
green, lavender and yellow. Use lower part for writing 
the invitation. When finished, punch holes in bonnet and 
tie bows of ribbon that match dresses. 

For fifth, sixth and seventh grades, trace'on water color 
paper, tint, and when dry, outline with ink. 








Fold paper at head for this Invitation Maid 
and cut double. 


Reading and Number Device 
Game 


Anna Eliza Sample 
(Book rights reserved) 


Around the circle we will go, 

We will go, clap, clap, clap, 

Stop when the leader sounds tap, tap, 
Quickly answer if you know. 


(Music — “Here We Go Round the Mulberry Bush’’) 


This game can be played with any number of children. 
It can be used to supplement a reading or arithmetic period, 
and is more interesting and less monotonous than concert 
or individual drill from the blackboard. 

The materials needed are a pointer or long stick for 
tapping, tagboard cards, size 53 x 9 inches and an ordinary 
clothes-pin. Each card has a hole punched in the top near 
the edge and a piece of string looped through it as a hanger. 
The cards contain a printed or written word upon one side 
only. Hold the clothes-pin upside down and slip each 
hanger over the open end, This forms a sort of support or 
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hook for the cards and prevents them slipping from the 
leader’s hand when the game is played. The cards must 
not be faced and are always held by the leader with the 
blank side toward the players. 

The leader steps into the ring, holding the pointer in 
one hand and the cards in the other. The players move 
about the ring, singing the song and suiting the action to 
the words. At the words, “tap, tap,” the leader taps upon 
the floor with the stick, then points it towards a child on 
the circle. 

This child steps into the circle and takes the first card 
suspended from the clothes-pin. He turns the card over 
and pronounces the word he sees, then holds it up for those 
on the circle to see. If correct, he can be leader, if incorrect, 
he steps back to the circle and those on the circle are given 
a chance to tell the word. The first child pronouncing it 
correctly becomes leader. The former leader takes the 
card and hangs it upon a screen or the blackboard. The 
game proceeds and continues until all the cards have been 
used. 











After the children have learned to play the game, try 
several groups of circles. This conserves time and offers 
opportunity for more to play. All the circles sing and tap 
in unison. 

Later use number cards for drill in addition, subtraction 
or multiplication. Make cards as 








J 


|9+7|] | 8—5| | 6x9| | 943 | 








and use in the same way. Or make cards as 














Now the game is to tell how many 2’s in each number. 

Cards containing the phonetical sounds can also be used, 
the pupils telling the sound represented by the letter. 

For beginners, learning to recognize each other’s names 
and voices, it is interesting to blindfold the leader. When 
(Continued on page 259) 
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A Rhythmic Study 


Annie E. Dakin 
Principal of Cora B. Whitney Primary School, Bennington, Vt. 


HIS study was evolved from a series of lessons on 
Nature and Color. 
In the study may be found bees hovering about the 
flowers — butterflies flitting about in gay colors. 

Observation and conversation of the beautiful coloring 
of springtime, as found in the flowers, the butterfly’s wings, 
and the pretty yellow of the bumblebee, etc., offer many 
fine suggestions for the hand work which follows in the 
spring months. 

Have a number of flowers hektographed for children to 
color and cut. 

Draw some of the simpler ones from objects direct. 

Color and cut the butterflies from pattern or make them 
from various colored green, yellow, and orange crepe paper, 
fastening with black-headed pins for body. 

The art work makes attractive borders, when mounted, 
also a good background for the dance. 

The different-sized, various-colored butterflies mounted 
naturally on a panel of dark green or mottled wall paper, 
are very attractive for an odd space on wall or blackboard. 

The game is really an esthetic dance, one for which 
children love to prepare, as the girls wear caps made from 
colored crepe paper and aprons, too. 

They may make them themselves, or if too young, girls 
from higher grades make them as lessons in hand work. 

Suggestive colors are green, yellow and pink, although 
any, light colors may be used. 


The Dance 


Have six boys, and six girls, well matched ir couples 
— boy and girl in each couple. 

Music — Slow waltz time. “The Waltz We Love.” 
(A very good record, if using victrola.) 

Step — Place right foot out on slant, half way between 
front and side, draw up left foot even with right foot, 
rise gracefully on toes. 

Glide left foot out half way between side and front, 
draw up right foot even with left foot, rising slowly on 
toes, etc. 

Each couple hold hands above head, boy placing other 
hand on hip, girl using other hand to hold out dress. 

Bow — Regular court bow, slow and even; boys’ hands, 
one across front of body, other across back of body, bending 
from hips, very low. Girls hold dresses out on both sides, 
bending low as boys. 

Fic. 1 In step to music, dance slowly on to circle, 
until half way round, with wide space between each couple. 
At signal, bow to partners. 


Fic. II At signal, clasp right and left hands, holding 
above heads, dance around each other until facing, bow. 

Fic. III (Bees and Flowers) At signal, girl kneels on 
one knee, boy places hands on hip, dances once around his 
partner, clasps her hands, slowly raises to her feet and 
kneels on one knee. 

Girl holds out dress on both sides, dances once around 
partner, takes his hands and raises him slowly to feet, bow. 

Fic. IV Take hands (right and left), raise above heads, 
dance once around each other and bow. 

Fic. V (Butterflies) At signal, girl faces front, stretches 
arms sideways, on straight line with shoulders. 

Boy does same, grasping girl’s hands lightly, making 
double wings of butterfly. 

Starting with right foot, stepping together, dance to 
front of circle, eight counts. At signal, face partner, bow. 

Fic. VI Take hands and dance as in Fig. IV. 

Fic. VII Facing same way, take hands held high, 
boy’s other hand on hip, girl’s holding out dress. Starting 
with right foot, dance once around circle and off. 


(If using this dance for entertainment, rep2ating figures lengthen 
it and makes it very attractive.) 





In Apple Blossom Time 
Estelle Batchelder 


HOOSE for the drill twelve girls of about the same 

size. They should wear white tarlatan dresses over 

green slips— with pink sashes— and wear wreaths 
of apple blossoms on their heads. 

Let each child carry a floral rope one and one-half yards 
long (clothes-line wound with green paper — apple blos- 
soms cut from Dennison’s flower paper — decorating same). 

Music — Reeve’s Second Regiment March. 

Girls enter in single file holding ropes so that they will 
loop somewhat between the hands (the ends hanging down), 
keeping time to the music with a swinging motion of the 
body, using the following step: step, hop; step, hop; step, 
step, step, hop. Repeat. 

Form semi-circle. 

Sing the song given on next page (ropes over shoulders). 

While singing first two lines, raise both hands slowly 
and gracefully and extend. On “raindrops fall” flutter 
fingers downward. Continue during fourth line. 

Fifth line — raise right hand gracefully and extend. 

Seventh and eighth lines — toss apple blossoms, which 
have been concealed under sash, in the air. 

Now, girls take backward steps forming line at rear of 
stage (ropes looped between hands). 

For convenience of description, let them be numbered 
beginning at the left. 
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In Apple Blossom Time 





Robin sings his sweetest song 
In apple blossom time, 

Softly, softly raindrops fall 
In apple blossom time. 


Ficure I : 
Numbers 1, 12, 6 and 7 march forward. 
Numbers 1, 2, 6, 7, 11 and 12 march forward and back. 


Numbers 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11 and 12 march forward 
and back. 


Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 march forward 
and back. 


Ficure II — Canopy. 
Two lines formed in middle of stage (6 and 7 leading) 


XX K KK XK 
XX KK K XK 


Face each other and grasp ends of partner’s ropes, 
making a canopy. Last couple march under — one pass- 
ing to right and one to left. Other couples follow, forming 
two circles. Glide once around, holding ropes high — 
one continuous chain in each circle. 


Ficure III — Crrcte. 
Numbers 1 and 12 leading, making large circle. 
x &X 4 
x x (1) (12) X XxX 
x xX x xX 


Glide once around, swinging ropes. Reverse. 
Ficure IV 
Form two lines at back of stage (No. 1 leading.) 


x x x x x Xx 
xX x xX x x x 


Nursery Rhyme Games 


In apple blossom time, © 

In apple blossom time, 
The air is filled with sweet perfume 

In apple blossom time. 


Girls in back row grasp one end of their own ropes with 
left hand (letting other end drop) and one end of those 
of the girls in front with their right hands — at the same 
time, the front row taking one end of their own ropes 
with right hand and one end of those of the girls in back 
with their left hands — making reins. 

Back row hold reins high and front row hold reins at 
waist (driving ponies). 

Trot to front (girls in front stepping high), three going 
to right and three to left, forming two lines at back of 
stage, as before. Repeat. 


FicurE V_ (Ropes as in Figure I.) 

Form two circles — No. 1 leading to right and No. 12 
to left. 

Have No. 6 in center of one circle, holding one end of 
each of the girl’s ropes high — the girls themselves holding 
other ends low. No. 12 in center of other circle doing 
likewise. 

While girls in both circles go once around with fancy 
step (point, extend; point, extend) girls in center turn 
slowly 

Face center. 

Two. fancy steps to center and back. 

Repeat. 

Face right. 

Two fancy steps forward and whirl (four counts). 

Repeat three times. 


FicurE VI — Semi-crrcte. (Rope over shoulders.) 
Numbers 1 and 12 lead, making semi-circle. 
Sing “In Apple Blossom Time” as before, this time 
tossing blossoms to audience rather than in the air, as the 
curtain is lowered. 


Vill 


Mary V. Myers 


(See music on next page) 


Mary’s Garden 


Girls in one rank and boys in another. The two ranks 
facing. The children in each rank stand about an arm’s 
length apart. The boys left face in single file, skipping, 
wind in and out the spaces between the girls while singing 
inja teasing manner: 


“Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow?” 


over and over until they shall be again returned to their 
former places. Then the girls sing their reply: 


“With silver bells, and cockle shells, 
And pretty maids all in a row’— 


as they skip in and out the spaces of the boys’ line. When 
they return to their original places and sing the last “all 
in a row,” girls courtesy to boys, while boys bow to the 
girls. 
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The members of a circle take names in the following 
manner, alternately: Jack, Jill; Jack, Jill, etc. At the 
words, “Fly away, Jack,” the first named Jack flies in 
imitation of a bird, to the left around the circle back to 
his place of starting. At the words, “Fly away, Jill,” 
his partner, Jill, runs in like manner around in the opposite 
direction of Jack. As Jack and Jill pass each other run- 


April Games 


Annebelle R. Buckman 


The year’s at the spring, 

And day’s at the morn; 

Morning’s at seven; 

The hill-side’s dew pearled; 

The lark’s on the wing; 

The snail’s at the thorn; 

God’s in His heaven — 

All’s right with the world! — Browning 


Enjoy with the children the beautiful awakening of the 
earth at the coming of spring. If possible, take walks with 
them to look for the first flowers and for the returning birds. 
For 

“Spring is coming! Come, dear children, 
Let us rove with one another 
To the well-remembered wildwood, 
Flourishing in nature’s childhood, 
Where a thousand flowers are springing 
And a thousand birds are singing; 
Where the golden sunbeams quiver 
On the verdure-bordered river — 
Let our youth of feeling out, 
To the youth of nature shout, 
While the waves repeat our voice — 
Welcome, spring! 
Rejoice, rejoice!” 


Older children build bird houses, but the little ones may 
help the birds by scattering crumbs and placing bits of 
string or worsted on the bushes to aid the birds in their 
building operations. 

A favorite game after an observation walk is to play 
build nests. Later they imitate the bird family life. 

One girl is chosen for the mother bird, a boy for the 
father bird, and they fly around gathering imaginary 
material for the nest. Then several children are chosen, 
who at first crouch in the nest to represent the eggs, then 
sit up and “peep, peep,” as little birds. 





Mary’s Garden 


Ma -ry, Ma - ry, quite con - tra- ry, 


cock-le sheils And 
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How does your gar - den grow? With 








pret-ty maids all in a 


Two Blackbirds 


There were two black -birds, Sit-ting on a hill, One named Jack, The oth-er one Jill, 





Fly a- way, Jack, fly a-way, Jill, Come a-gain, Jack, come a -gain, Jill. 


ning in opposite directions, they link arms, whirl once 
around, then proceed homeward to place of starting. 
“Come again, Jack, Come again, Jill,” should be re- 
peated until their return. 
The song is now repeated from the beginning and the 
next Jack and Jill proceed as the first, and so continue 
the game until all have had an opportunity. 


Still later, after being fed by an industrious father bird» 
they are taught to fly by their parents. 
The children all sing, or each child sings his own part as. 
follows: 
Two little redbreasts in their nest 
Had little robins three; 
The mother bird sat still at home, 
. Her mate sang merrily. 
And all the little robins said, 
“Wee, wee, wee wee, wee, wee.” 


One day the sun was warm and bright, 
And shining in the sky. 

The mother said, “My little ones, 
’Tis time you learned to fly.” 

And all the little robins said, 
We'll try, we’ll try, we’ll try.” 


Or choose five children to first represent the eggs in the 
nest, then later the other children pretend to throw imagi- 
nary crumbs into the nest where the little birds are crying, 
“Peep, peep.” 

In a hedge just where ’tis best, 
Mother bird has built her nest. 
Five tiny eggs she lays, 
Speckled and blue, 
Sits there many days, 
Warm and true. 


The eggs are hatched, and we can hear 
Five tiny birds cry, ‘Mamma dear”’; 
Near them let us 
Softly creep, 
While the birdlings 
Cry, “Peep, peep.” 

If a little play for rest is desired, all the children play 
sleep until awakened by a note from a child chosen to 
represent a bird, or a child representing a nightingale sings 
or repeats Sosel’s little Japanese spring poem. 

Amid the branches 
Of the silvery bowers 
The nightingale doth sing; 
Perchance he knows} 
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That spring hath come, 

And takes the later snows 
For the white petals 

Of the plum’s sweet flowers. 


One child is chosen to represent Spring. 
Some children represent birds, others insects, 
others flowers, and a number of children with 
joined hands, represent a flowing stream. All 
sing: 

Spring is coming! Spring is coming! 
Birds are chirping, insects humming. 
Flowers are peeping from their sleeping. 
Streams escaped from winter’s keeping. 
In delighted freedom rushing, 

Dance along in music gushing. 

All is beauty, all is mirth. 

All is glory upon earth — ; 

Shout we, then, with Nature’s voice— 
Welcome. Spvring! Reioicel Reioice! 


By pictures, and by some actual observation 
of the birds themselves, children may learn the 
appearance of many birds, but, if possible, help 
them to learn to recognize, and perhaps repeat 
a few of the notes of the birds, by really 
listening to them. This is entirely possible 
to most schools with at least one or two of the 
birds in their own particular surroundings. 
Later they may hear the song and not see the 
bird, yet they may enjoy it so much more by 
knowing what bird is making melody, although 
unseen. Teach, as a memory gem, especially 
to older children, this quotation from Shelley: 


“The pale blue even 
Melts around thy flight; 
In the broad daylight 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill 
delight.” 


Use as an indoor game, if one is desired, the 
following: 

The children all make baskets with their 
hands. A marble or small ball is hidden by 
one child on some “basket,” while another 
child closes his eyes or just steps outside the 
door. At a given signal, or call, he returns 
and as he passes slowly by the child who has 
the ball, the children who have been humming 
or singing any song, change it to the notes of a 
bird call. If the child hears it, he quickly 
looks in that basket and finds the ball. If he 
passes on, the children resume the humming or 
singing of the song, and he has failed to find 
the ball. He has also shown to the teacher 
that either he is inattentive, or he may have 
defective hearing. The child finding the ball 
hides it the next time. 

After seeing pictures of many birds and 
learning as much as possible about them, the 
children enjoy answering the following bird 
riddles. Give one or two only each day, until 
all have been answered. 


1 There’s a bird whose name tells if he 
flies fast or slow. Ans. Swift. 

2 One which boys use when with long 
strides they go. Ans. Stilt. 

3 One, we’re told by the poet, at heaven’s 


gate sings. Ans. Lark. 

4 There’s one which in Holland the new 
baby brings. Ans. Stork. 

5 Which bird as an artisan works at his 
trade? Ans. Weaver. 

6 And which is the stuff of which flags 
are made? Ans. Bunting. 

7 There is one that a farmer in harvest 
would use. Ans. Thrasher. 

8 And one you can easily fool if you 
choose. Ans. Gull. 

9 What bird, at dessert, is it useful to 
hold? Ans. Nut-cracker. 


10 And which in the chimney place oft 
hung of old? Ans. Crane. 
11 Which bird wears a bit of sky in its 
dress? Ans. Bluebird. 
12 Which one always stands in the corner 
at chess? Ans. Rook. 
13 What bird would its bill find useful at 


tea? Ans. Spoonbill. 
14 And which would its tail use to steer 
with at sea? Ans. Rudder-duck. 


15 Guess these and ‘you’re wise as Min- 
erva’s own bird Ans. Owl 





A Delightful Test 


To bring you prettier teeth 


This offers you a ten-day test which 
will be a revelation to you. It will 
show you the way to whiter, cleaner, 
safer teeth. 

Millions of people of some forty races 
now employ this method. Leading 
dentists everywhere advise it. You 
should learn how much it means to 
you and yours. 


Clouded by a film 

Your teeth are clouded more or less 
by film. The fresh film is viscous—you 
can feel it with your tongue. It clings 
to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 

Old methods of brushing leave much 
of that film intact. The film absorbs 
stains, so the teeth look discolored. 
Film is the basis of tartar. 


How it ruins teeth 


That film holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds 
the acids in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. So most tooth troubles are now 
traced to that film, and they are almost 
universal. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities and 
now advised by leading dentists nearly 
all the world over. All druggists supply 
the large tubes. 





Now we combat it 


Dental science, after long research, 
has found two film combatants. Many 
careful tests have proved their effici- 
ency. Leading dentists everywhere 
urge their daily use. 


A new-day tooth paste has been 
created, called Pepsodent. It complies 
with modern requirements. And these 
two great film combatants are embodied 
in it. 

Two other effects 


Pepsodent brings two other effects 
which authority now deems essential. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. 

It. multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is Nature’s neutralizer 
for acids which cause decay. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube 
and watch these effects for a while. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 


coats disappear. 


Then judge the benefits by what you 
see and feel. You will be amazed. 


10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 860, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 
Mail 10o-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Only one tube to a family 
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Visitors from Flower Land 
An Arbor Day Play 


Mary C. Billings 


ScENE — Ordinary Living-room. <A_ girl — Frances — is 
seated at a table with her dolls, books, etc., and a small 
purse in her hand. 


Frances 
Here’s a silver quarter, to spend just as I say, 
Mother says buy flower seeds, 
But I guess I[’ll wait a day. 
Flowers might not grow at all, 
But weeds will come, I know, 
Just where I plant my garden. 
I may buy seeds (hesitates) but no! 
There are lovely paper dolls down in Hopkins’ store. 
And mine are getting shabby, 
I really need some more. 
And I should like a string of beads 
Like those of Emily’s, 
(Auntie said to spend the quarter for anything I 
please.) 
I’m too sleepy now to think; 
I’ll sleep a wink or two. 
Perhaps to-morrow I’ll decide 
Just what I ought to do. 

(She lays head on folded arms and sleeps. Music is heard 
outside. The door opens, and a band of children enter. 
They pause inside door, and sing. Frances lifts head sleepily 
and watches them.) 

(Tune: “Marching Through Georgia’”’) 
We’re a band of children small, 
Straight from flower land. 
There the fields are all abloom, 
With flowers on every hand. 
There the roses nod and dream, 
By softest breezes fanned, 
In the happy land of flowers. 

Frances (in bewilderment) Where did you say you came 
from? 

(One of the band, Petunia, steps forward and speaks) 

We came from a land of beauty — 
Gay blossoms are everywhere. 
They cover the ground like a carpet 
And their fragrance fills the air. 
We call it the land of flowers, 
And I wish we could take you there, 
But you see you’re not used to the climate, 
So we should hardly dare. 


(Another child, Johnny-yump-up, starts forward in excite- 
ment and interrupts) Hurry up, Petunia, and introduce me 
—no, never mind, I’ll introduce myself. I’m Johnny- 
jump-up, and I’m one of the spryest little flowers that ever 
grew in a garden. (Petunia pouts.) Oh, excuse me, for 
interrupting you, Petunia! Don’tbecross. Just remember 
it’s my nature to be impulsive, and try to forgive me. 

Petunia Never mind, Johnny, no harm done; only I’ve 
forgotten the rest of my nice speech, so I’ll have to let the 
rest of you introduce yourselves. 

(Petunia nods to another pair standing hand in hand, a 
small child and a tall one. They step up to Frances and speak.) 

Tall One 

I’m the tall, climbing nasturtium, 
And I’m ever so easy to please. 

I’ll grow where it’s far too rocky 
And dry for the fussy sweet peas. 

Short One 

And I’m little brother nasturtium 
Tom Thumb, they call me at home. 

I never grow tired of blooming, 

And I never ramble or roam. 


Two together 
If you’re planning a flower garden, 
Oh, please remember us! 
We’ll grow where the soil is poor and dry 
And never make a fuss. 
Morning Glory (advances and speaks) 
Early to bed and early to rise 
Is always the motto for me. 
And I like to climb to the house-top, 
Where there’s plenty of room to see. 
My name is Morning-glory — 
And I’m a Japanee! 
Four-o’clock (speaks) 
Ugh! It makes me shudder 
To think of the morning sun. 
I never open my eyes at all 
Till the day is nearly done. 
That’s why they call me “four-o’clock”’ — 
I came from far-off Peru, 
Where the South American children 
Love me, as you will, too. 
(Two tiny girls come next, hand in hand. They are Forget- 
me-not and Mignonette.) 


Forget-me-not 
Maybe you'll guess who I am, 
Though I’m such a tiny tot. 
I’m the little blue-eyed flower 
Who is called Forget-me-not. 
Mignonette 
I’m not so gay as the poppies, 
Nor so tall as the lilies fair, 
But I sit very still in my little gray gown, 
And my perfume fills the air. 
If you make a garden, Frances, 
I hope you won’t forget 
To give me a tiny place there — 
My name is Mignonette. 
(A pause follows Mignonette’s speech.) 
Petunia Come, you bashful boys and girls, you must all 
introduce yourselves. 


(The rest step forward, and as Petunia points, each gives 
its name, as, Violet, Daisy, Iris, Geranium, Buttercup, 
Chrysanthemum, etc. This listmaybemade as long as desired.) 

Petunia Now, let’s sing again and then we must start 
for home. We have a long way to go. . 

All sing 

(Tune: “All Through the Night”) 

We are friendly little flowers, 

Please don’t forget 
Four-o’clock and gentle daisy, 

Sweet mignonette. 
Plant a lovely bed of flowers, 
Then in summer sun or showers, 
Through a thousand happy hours 

Feel no regret! 

(Al go out, bidding Frances good-bye, and waving farewells 
till the door ts closed.) 

Frances (sits bolt upright. She rubs her eyes, blinks, and 
speaks) I wonder if I’ve been asleep. I don’t know 
whether that was a dream or not. I think they were really 
here. Twenty-five cents would buy a good many flower- 
seeds. I believe that’s what I’ll get. I sha’n’t forget 
one of them, the darlings! 

(Curtain) 

Nore Flower caps may be made for the flower children, if desired, 
though Me not at all necessary; or, if desired, a large paper 
flower may be pinned on each child’s breast; but the effect is very good 
without either. 























Lippincott’s School Projects Series 
Edited by William F. Russell, Ph.D. 





THE ABBOTT EDUCATIONAL CO. 


Specialists in Industrial Art Materials 


QUALITY aX SERVICE 





Teachers everywhere are experimenting with the project method 
— here its place and advantages are clearly set forth and volumi- 
nously illustrated. 


HOW TO TEACH SILENT READING TO BEGINNERS. By 
Emma Watkins. $1.60 

A most timely and important volume — not only does it discuss 

a matter very much in the current professional thought, but its 

contents are so detailed, so enthusiastically alive, so sound and 

stimulating that the book will improve the work of every primary 

teacher in whose hands it is placed. 


A PROJECT CURRICULUM. By Margaret Wells, Ph.D. $2.00 


Dealing with the project as a means of organizing the curriculum 
of the elementary school. In the measure in which her work 
and its presentation may lead teachers to introduce larger ele- 
ments of the wholesome, purposeful, social activities of children 
into the schools as a vital part of their courses of study, Miss 
Wells has made a valuable contribution to the improvement of 
the elementary school. 


PROJECTS IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. By Alice M. 
Krackowizer. $1.40 

The first chapter gives the purpose of the method and is followed 

by one on children’s purposeful activities. These give the big 

reasons why projects fit so well into the scheme of primary edu- 

cation. The remainder of the book gives the big types of activities 

in which children engage. 


REDIRECTION OF HIGH SCHOOL INSTRUCTION. By 
Lull and Wilson. $1.60 

Accepts the social point of view in education. Discusses the 
essential features of the socialized procedure in the classroom 
with the results concretely set forth. Much attention is given 
to training pupils how to study. Shows how this function of the 
school is normally performed when the socialized procedure 
prevails in the child’s study and in the class exercises of the 
school. 





Construction Papers Poster Papers 


Chroma Papers Colored Coated Papers 
Drawing Papers 


Water Colors Crayons 
Kroma Tempera Colors 


ART-O-NAMEL 


A quick drying enamel for decorative work 


SCULPTO 


A Permanent Modeling Clay 


THE SNOW-FROEHLICH COLOR CHARTS 


For Teaching Color Harmony 


THE SNOW- FROERLICH STORY ANIMALS 


Outlines for Coloring Ideal for Busy Work 
ABBOTT’S GLUPASTE 

The better Paste for all school work 

SEND FOR [CATALOG AND SAMPLE BOOKLETS 


THE ABBOTT EDUCATIONAL CO, 
208 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 


ONE BLOCK FROM ART INSTITUTE 































































The usual discounts are allowed. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square Philadelphia, Pa. 
































Teachers Who Have Their Books 


Holden Book Covers 


will find that the Cover is providing 
the same strength and reinforcement in 
April, May and June (the hardest 
months of the year for books) that it 


did last Fall. 


Spring Rains or Mud, Perspiring Hands or Daily Wear 
Will Not Rough Up, Split or Peel the Famous 


Holden Unfinished Leatherette Material 


SAMPLES FREE 




















THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
MILES C. HOLDEN, President SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Two Little Clouds 


ANNEBELLE R. BuCKNAM 
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Emity J. Bates 


_— 


Two lit - tle clouds one A-pril day Went float-ing through the sky: They 


bumped their heads, And 


Old Father Time looked down and said 
O never mind, my dears! 
I’ll send my little fairy folk 


To dry your falling tears. 


One fairy came in red so fine, 
And one in orange bright; 





Then yellow, green, blue, violet, 
Were all at once in sight. 


They wiped the cloud tears all away, 
And then from out the sky, 

Upon a line the sunbeams made, 
They hung their gowns to dry. 


Little Applebud’s Adventures 
A Suggestion for Arbor Day 


Lelia Munsell 
(Book rights reserved) 


This playlet may be made to serve a double purpose — a Friday 
afternoon entertainment, and an introduction to Spring Nature Study. 
If it can be held at apple-blossom time, the explanation given by the 
teacher in the fourth act will follow the playlet naturally. If it is 
deemed best to give it before apples are in bloom, the teacher may give 
such part of the study as seems appropriate and state that when the 
apples are in bloom they will study the blossoms more fully. Or she 
may use simple drawings on the board. If real apple blossom boughs 
cannot be had for decorating the box where Applebud is asleep, 
artificial ones may be made according to directions given later. 

All the stage setting necessary is two boxes arranged as steps, so 
that Applebud may sit on one and lay his head on the other, and the 
table or a high box for spreading out the apples to be gathered by 
the children in Act III. The two boxes for Applebud’s sleep should be 
covered with brown paper or cloth, and there should be holes for sticking 
in the apple-blossom boughs. 

The costumes may be simple straight gowns, of the color indicated. 
Indeed, except in the case of the Fairy and Applebud, costumes might 
be dispensed with, as the different characters name themselves when 
they speak. However, costumes always make a playlet more attrac- 
tive. Suggestions are given here. 

Applebud should wear a pink cape and hood under a brown cape 
and hood. This may be a simple circular cape, with a hood pointed 
at the top. He holds the brown cape closely around him on his first 
entrance. 

Fairy has the usual costume, with wand. A simple white dress, 
with flowing hair and wand would suffice. 

Busy Bee wears striped black and yellow. 

Sunbeam wears clear yellow. 

Leaf Green, of course, wears green. 

Rain wears gray, with Christmas tinsel on shoulders and hair. 

The farmer is in overalls. 

Winter Wind wears a dark costume, with all sorts of horns hung 
about him. 

Jack Frost and Snow wear anything suggestive of winter. 


Act I— Winter. The bud is put to sleep. 

Acr Il — Spring. The bud is waked up. 

Act III— Fall. Apple gathering time. 

Act IV — Teacher explains. The bud’s last adventure. 


Act I 


(Enter Applebud, tripping gayly and dancing. He faces 
audience.) 


I am little Applebud, just starting out on my adventures. 
They made such a baby of me, while the leaves were on 
the tree, that I couldn’t even peep out. But now I am free. 
And how I do wonder what my adventures will be! 


(Enter Jack Frost.) 
I can tell you some of them. 
Jack Frost will nip your nose, and pinch your toes. 


(Applebud looks frightened.) 


(Blast on horn is heard outside. Enter Winter Winds.) 
And I can tell you others. 
Winter Wind will whistle in your ear, 
And fill your heart with chilly fear. 


(Enter Snow. She throws bits of cotton over Applebud.) 
And Snow can tell you another. . 
While Winter Wind doth howl and blow 
I’ll cover you over with cold white snow. 


(Applebud begins to cry. He sits down on lower step.) 
O dear, O dearie, me! 
If such my adventures are to be, 
I think I’d rather hide away, 
And start again some sweet spring day. 


(Enter Fairy.) 
And so you shall. Pray do not weep. 
All winter long you shall safely sleep, 
Securely wrapped in your coat so warm, 
Happy and safe from every harm. 





(To Jack Frost.) 


You shall not hurt him 
With all your naughty pranks. 























PARROT-LIKE MEMORIZING 
OF FACTS IS WRONG 


To expect a child in the fourth grade to draw a 
map of the state in which he lives, locate the principal 
rivers, valleys, mountains, bays, cities, and name and 
locate the counties, is wrong. Parrot-like memorizing 
of such facts, at that age, can only result in harm. 
The facts mean nothing and create a distaste for the 
work. 

We must start from the environment of the child. 
Definitionsand disconnected facts cannot beassimilated. 


“HOME GEOGRAPHY” 


STARTS FROM THE HOME 


It is undoubtedly the most successful book published 
for the study of Geography in the Primary Grades 








There is a reason why “Fairbanks’ Home 
Geography” is so widely adopted for use as 
an introductory book in the lower grades and 
why it is so universally used by teachers 


HOME GEOGRAPHY sy HAROLD FAIRBANKS 


PRICE SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS POSTPAID 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Reading and Number Device 
Game 
(Continued from page 261) 


he taps and points the stick, the child enters the circle and 
says, “Good morning.” Or he can sing a little song or 
music exercise. The game is for the leader to guess the 
name of the speaker. If correct, the leader chooses another 
child to take his place. If incorrect, the speaker who is in 
the circle becomes leader. 

This game is excellent for pupils with defective speech 
and trains them through the spirit of play to imitate the 
correct form of pronunciation. Invariably such a pupil is 
self-conscious, or timid, but through play he enjoys the 
game and forgets his timidity. 

















Sensitive 
Fingers! 


Awkward 
Fingers! 


GIVE THEM 


Dixon’s ‘“ Beginners’ ” 
(if First Graders) 


Dixon’s “Special Black” 


(if Second Graders) 


SAMPLES TO TEACHERS ON REQUEST 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Pencil Dept. 134-J Jersey City, N. J. 


Canadian Distributors 
A. R. Mac Dougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto 

















In the Narrow Streets of La Guaira, Venezuela 


O&K. V. Co. 


Eagerness to Learn comes 
with the use of Pictures 


Did you ever ask a boy to tell you 
about something he had seen? 


Did you note the eagerness and en- 
thusiasm of his response? 


Why not put this spirit into school 
work by letting him see, each day, 
what he is learning about? 


The Keystone System for Visual 
Education — six hundred stereo- 
graphs and lantern slides — illus- 
trates each day’s work. 


Write us for a demonstration. 


Keystone View Co., Inc. 
“Originators of Systematized Visual Education” 
Meadville Pennsylvania 


(Keystone has purchased the Lantern Slide and Ster- 
eoscopic depariment of Underwood & Underwood) 
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(To Winter Wind.) 
And you may blow and bustle, 
And have your noise for your thanks. 


(To Snow.) 
And your pretty blanket of soft white snow 
Will serve to keep him warm, you know. 


‘She touches Applebud with her wand.) 
Now go to sleep, dear Applebud. 
I’ll waken you next Spring 
When the violets open their eyes, 
And the Robin comes back to sing. 
The winter winds may blow, 
And Jack Frost may have his fun. 


(She touches him again with her wand. He drops head on 
folded arms on upper box.) - 
But you shall safely sleep, Applebud. 
Sleep on, little bud, sleep on. 


(She waves wand over others.) 
Away! Away! 
Come back when you will, 
Applebud will be sleeping still. 


(All exit. Fairy disappears. A curtain behind which she 
could slip would be easy to arrange.) 


(Children are heard singing back of the stage. 


Any bright 
song which they know will be suitable.) 


First child (imitates a robin) Cheerup! Cheerup! Cheerup! 


Second child Oh, there’sa robin! Listen! 
First child Cheerup! Cheerup! Cheerup! 
Third child Let’s find him! 

First child Cheerup! Cheerup! Cheerup! 


Fourth child He’s down by the apple tree. Come on. 


Act II 


(Fairy enters and sticks apple-blossoms bough about box 
where Applebud is sleeping. If natural blossoms are not to 
be had, make artificial ones by cutting apple-pink tissue paper 
into inch and a quarkr strips, and tearing, not cutting, into 
petal shapes. Pinch these petals together in the center and 
stick to bare branches with hot sealing wax, using a litile care 
inthe arrangement, to give a natural effect.) 


(Fairy hides as second, third, and fourth child enter from 
opposite side.) 


, Second child (dapping hands) Oh, see! the apple tree is in 
oom. 
First child (outside) Cheerup! Cheerup! 
Third child The robin’s out there. 


(All turn.) 


(While they are turned away, Fairy steals up and touches 
Applebud, who wakens with a start. Fairy takes off brown 
cape, revealing pink cape beneath. Children turn before she 
finishes. They express extreme surprise and delight in attitude 
and exclamations. Fairy laughs gayly at them, but motions 
mag her wand for silence. Children crowd together, watching 
her.) 

Fatry (to Applebud) 

Waken, little bud, and look about, 
The winds are warm, and Spring is here, 
And list! The robin, with his note of cheer. 


Cheerup! 


First child (outside) Cheerup! Cheerup! Cheerup! 


A pplebud (looking at self) 
Why, I was brown, and now I’m pink. 
What has happened? I cannot think. 
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Fairy (smiling at him) 

Look at the tree! 

Isn’t that a sight to see? 
A pplebud (clapping hands) Oh, beautiful! 
Fairy 

This is adventure number two. 

Is it worth sleeping the winter through? 


A pplebud 
I must have been waked by a magic kiss, 
And will it always be like this? 


(Enter Busy Bee) 
No, Busy Bee will buzz around you. 
Ah, how happy I am that I’ve found you! 
I’ll gather your honey, and to pay, 
I’ll scatter your pollen every way. 


(Enter Sunbeam) 
And I’m a merry little sunbeam. 
All about you I’ll sparkle and gleam. 


Enter Rain) 
And I am gentle rain, 
I’ll come again and again, 
Dripping my moisture over you, 
Making the green leaves grow for you. 


Leaf Green 
And I am Leaf Green. 
With the help of Sunbeam I’ll steal from the air 
The carbon so plentiful everywhere, 
And store it away that you may have food, 
So you’ll grow to an apple, mellow and good. 


(Enter Farmer) 
And the farmer will come with his spraying machine 
And keep your tree all fresh and clean, 
And kill the insect, or bug, or worm, 
That would gladly do you an evil turn. 


(Children appraoach. One speaks) 
And we’ll come and admire you, Applebud, 
But we will not pluck one bloom. 
We'll play beneath the apple tree, 
And sing our merry tune. 
But we must let the blossoms grow, 
Into rosy apples, you know. 


Applebud Oh, wonderful! Oh, joyous! And what next? 
Fairy (smiting) Wait and see. 


(Fairy waves wand over others. They go out in order in 
which they have spoken, each saying as they go; “Good-bye, 
little Applebud, good-bye.” Fairy vanishes.) 


Act III 


(A pples are scattered on table or high box, with leaves and 
brush scattered among them. Children enter with shouts of 
joy as they discover apples, and begin to put them into baskets.) 


First child (holding up an unusually large and rosy apple) 
Why, this must be our Applebud, 
The fairy one, you know, 
That the sun and the rain, and Little Leaf Green, 
Helped all through the summer to grow. 


Second child 
Oh, can it be? 
Oh, let me see! 
Other children And me! 


And me! And me! 
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Lest We Forget! 


(Continued from page 229) 


The Sky-rocket. ‘‘Wh——t!” 

A strong whirl of breath ends in a 
quick click of “t” as nearly like the 
rocket exploding in the air as 
possible. 

2 Owl call. 
Inhale — raise arms — “Too wet! 
Too wet!” Exhale — lower arms 
“Too whoo!” 


PrLay 1 


“D” as in “du-du”’! 

“D” like “t” is a tip tongue letter, and re- 
quires the same position of the organs of 
speech for its production, with this differ- 
ence. “D” is produced by restrained 
voice and is a voice sound, while “‘t” is a 
breath sound. Press the tip of the tongue 
more firmly against the upper front teeth 
than for “t.” Then attempt to force the 
voice through, without allowing the tongue 
to separate from the teeth. To form this 
voice sound, the vibration of the vocal 
chords is required until the mouth is 
filled with breath, and to prevent the 
passage of air through the nose, the soft 
palate is raised just before percussion 
takes place. 


“R” as in ‘Rain, rain, better bring rain!”’ 

This trilled “r” is brought about by a 
vibration of the tip of the tongue against 
the front of the palate just above the roots 
of the upper teeth. Nota vibration of the 
uvula or a loose vibration of the lips. 
The above directions are for a continued 
trilling of the “r,” practice of which de- 
velops great flexibility of the tongue. 
The “r” as it occurs in spoken words like 
arm, turn, her, is handled in a different 
way. It is only trilled, and then very 
slightly, when followed by a vowel as in 
the words race, sorrow. 


““B” as in “better bring rain.” 

The same position of the lips is required to 
make this sound as is used for the sound 
of “p,” beginning the sound at the lips, 
not back in the throat. Do not allow the 
lips to separate. Raise the soft palate, 
vibrate the vocal chords, press the lips 
firmly together and attempt to force the 
voice out. Remember always that the 
sound is “b” not “buh.” 


“G” as in “Ug, Ug, Kerchug!” 

The tip of the tongue is against the lower 
front teeth. The back part of the tongue 
comes into complete contact with the soft 
palate, and it is this muscle in the back 
of the tongue that makes the sound. The 
throat has nothing to do with it, only the 
vocal chords vibrate with the tone. Try 
saying “hug” not finishing the “g” and 
you will feel the full tongue holding its 
position against the roof of the mouth. 


Results: 
Deep breathing. 
Sweeping the lungs. 
Controlled breathing. 
Supporting the tone. 
Developing resonance and flexibility of the 
, organs of speech. 


How You Can Get $1600 to $2300 
a Year 


Become a United States Government Rail- 
way Mail Clerk. These are permanent posi- 
tions, and have short hours, annual vacations 
with pay and rapid promotion. Because of 
their education, teachers have an excellent 
chance for quick appointment and promotion, 
and we advise writing immediately te Franklin 
Institute, Dept. C228, Rochester, N. Y., for 
free list of positions, and full description of 
same. 






































HINK of walking through the 

house that Washington built and 

Lincoln lived in! Every part of 
this historic edifice stirs the imagina- 
tion, and the striking episodes of our 
National History that have occurred 
here leap into mind. 


In the East Room you will be shown 
the spot where Lincoln’s coffin rested; 


where Nellie Grant stood on her 
wedding day; the window in the 
Blue Room through which Presi- 


dent Garfield was lifted, the victim 
of an assassin’s bullet. Just beyond 
is the little room in which Lincoln 
signed the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, and nearby is_ the private 
office of the President’s secretary, 
the room in which “Old Hickory” 
Jackson smoked his dearly beloved corn- 
cob pipe! 


: seeded 


























are 3 : ca 
°C White-House 


These are only a few of the deeply 
moving associations that cluster about 
the White House, which is only one of 
the endless number of places and ob- 
jects of extraordinary interest that 
await the sightseer in Washington. 


It is an inspiring spectacle, these many noble 
buildings; but the treasures that are to be 
seen inside them are even more profoundly 
impressive and interesting. 


Whether your journey takes you west or brings 
you east, a convenient means of seeing the 
Capital City is provided by the liberal stop- 
over privileges of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, which passes directly through Washing- 
ton between New York, Chicago and St. Louis. 


A comprehensive and profusely illustrated 
“Guide to Washington” has just been issued 
by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. It is 


interesting as a piece of literature, as well as 
instructive and helpful in seeing Washington. 
A copy of it will be mailed to you gratis on 
receipt of the coupon below. 









ington” issued,by your Company. 


W. B. CALLOWAY, Passenger Traffic Manager 
__The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md. 


Without obligation on my part, please mail me a copy of the 32-page “Guide to Wash- 











America's First Railroad 


Established 1827 
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(The apple is passed around.) 


(Fairy has entered while they are looking at the apple. 
They turn joyously when she speaks.) 
Yes, that’s the same dear Applebud, 
Grown round and rosy and sweet. 
Now what shall its last adventure be? 
What do you think most meet? 


(Children offer various suggestions, as, ‘‘ Let’s givetomamma.” 
“No, to papa.” “No, to grandmother.” “Let’s take it to 
our sick classmate.” “ Let’s give it to the hospital.” Other 
local dispositions of the apple may be listed by the teacher. 
Children should act naturally and eagerly in making these 
suggestions, growing a bit excited at the last.) 


First child (turning to Fairy) 
Dear, dear, what shall we do, 
We never can agree? 
We’d better leave it all to you, 
Lest we should quarrel, you see. 


(The teacher has entered, standing quietly at the side. 
Fairy slyly waves her wand toward the teacher. Children clap 
their hands gayly at this solution of the problem.) 


Second child 

Of course that is the very thing; 
We'll give it to our teacher dear. 

Why didn’t we think of that before? (runs to teacher) 
We are so glad that you are here. 

Now won’t you take this apple, 
The finest on the tree? 

We saw it away back last spring, 
When it was a bud so wee. 


(Teacher takes apple. Advances to front, while all find 
seats.) 


Teacher I thank you for this beautiful apple. Perhaps 
you would all like to know something more of its story, 
and then we will send it on its last adventure; for, you see, 
the good fairy told me all about it. I knew when Applebud 
started out in the cold Winter,.looking for adventure, and 
I knew about Jack Frost, and the snow, and the winds, 
and the bee, and Sunbeam, and Leaf Green, and the rain 
and the farmer, and about you, dear children, who did not 
pluck the apple blossoms because you wanted them to grow 
into apples. But we found a tree that had more blooms 
on it than it could possibly carry, so we brought one apiece 
for you. I want you to see how the blooms are made. 


(She asked some child to distribute an apple blossom apiece 
to all in the room.) 
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Now examine this blossom, and find how many pretty 
pink leaves. (Children answer five.) We call these petals. 
After awhile they all fall off, like snow. And inside of them: 
you find a number of little crooked stems, with little boxes 
at the end full of yellow dust. And you find some stems 
that have none of these dust boxes. Look real closely and 
you will see that there are five of them, and these five all 
run together a little lower down. 

Now pull off all the pretty pink leaves or petals, and all 
the crooked stems with dust boxes on the top. You have 
left a cup or vase. There are five small green leaves around 
it. In this cup is the beginning of our apple, where the 
five stems that had no dust boxes come together. When 
you, Mr. Busy Bee, scatter the yellow dust or pollen, which 
you get on your legs when you hunt for honey, some of it 
sticks to these five stems, and then a strange thing begins 
to happen. Down in this cup are some tiny seeds. They 
begin to swell and grow — to be alive. And when the rain 
and the sun and the leaf green help the whole little apple 
begins to swell and grow, and grow and grow, untill Fall. 
And then it ripens, and you gather it and put it where it 
will keep until you are ready to eat it. 

If you cut an apple blossom across in the middle, you will 
find five little pockets, with a brown seed, maybe two, in 
each pocket. Here they are, all ready for the last adventure 
of your little Applebud. We will follow Fairy and see what 
that will be. And some other time, I will tell you about 
some of Applebud’s cousins. 


(Fairy leads, and the teacher and all the children follow, 
forming in a circle around a small plot of prepared ground.) 


Teacher Now we will plant these seeds, and if they grow, 
we will tend the trees, transplanting them to some good 
place when they are big enough. Perhaps some of you 
may some day eat an apple from one of them. (She makes 
places for the seeds, calling out different children to plant and 
cover them.) And here I have some strong stakes to put 
around our nursery, as a protection. We will let the boys 
drive these stakes in the ground. (She calls out several boys 
for this task.) And now let us say, “Good-bye, Little 
Applebud, good-bye.” 


(They say this together.) 


Fairy (waving wand over plot) 
Good-bye, little Applebud, good-bye, 
We’re sorry, indeed, to see you die, 
But other adventures await you, so 
We hopefully wait until you grow 
Into a tree all tender and green, 

The fairest little apple tree ever seen. 
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'Hicuer Epucation; TRAVEL THIS SUMMER 


Meee in Enslish, Spanish} | An old established firm has a few positions for Summer work for women 


SO a fa teachers. Work along lines of education and travel. Salary from Start. 
seapamiease. Degineng Gare. Affords income of at least $200 MONTHLY. Must be over 28. Write for par- 
; Ohe Buiversity of Chicago ; 


pe Year Division 12, Chicago, La | 


PRIMARY | TRAINING] $A",'94\y Ij f 1.0 Beeaeeeebentiet 


June 20—SUMMER SCHOOL— July 28 ° Would you like to travel all summer long— engaged in a work that capi- 
College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 8 talizes your teaching experience and offers unusual financial returns? 








ticulars. Send brief description. F.C. Rodgers, Dept. 15, Garland Bldg., Chicago. 

















3 Departments—I. Kindergarten, II. Primary, One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation- 
pve, uppreune, Sesne See Equip- wide organization, will have openings for nearly fifty women teachers this spring 
ae Address Registrar - S andsummer. These positions are paying other teachers from 
Box A, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chigago S $200 TO $400 A MONTH 

S Applicants must have had two years’ college or normal school training, three years of teaching‘ex- 


FIVE TEACHERS FOR VA- perience, and be between 25 and 40 years of age and in good health. Positions will be filled in the 
AT ONCE— cation WORK TO TRAVEL, ° a applications arej received, with preference to those of highest qualifications who can work 
ongest. 





demonstrate and sell dealers: $40.00 to $75.00 per week; Give age, education and experience in your first letter. 
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At your Summer School 


OC homne daca YOU CAN EARN $100 A WEEK 


THIS SUMMER WITH 


We want you to represent THE 
POPULAR EDUCATOR and NEW INDEXED BIBLE 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Every Teacher’s Institute and Summer School pre- 











sents an excellent opportunity for some teacher to 
earn vacation money by securing subscriptions for 
PopuLaR EpucaTor and Primary EDUCATION. 


These magazines keep the teacher informed of the 
educational thought of the day, and enable her to 
profit by the exchange of ideas that other teachers 
have painstakingly and successfully worked out — 
the “telling how” of the troublesome problem of 
the reading class, the arithmetic class, discipline 
and a hundred other difficulties that have been 
successfully met by some teacher. 


Every progressive teacher should subscribe for Pop- 
ULAR EDUCATOR or PrmMARY EpvucartIon, which will 
bring ideas, plans, methods and devices for help 
throughout the year. 





For territory west of Ohio River, address 


EDWARD S. SMITH, MANAGER 
2457 Prairie Avenue Chicago, IIl. 





For territory east of Ohio River, address 


ARTHUR CROSS, MANAGER 
18 E. 17th Street New York City 





Don’t Delay 
Write To-day 














This new Bible is alphabetically arranged and 
is so completely indexed and classified that you 
can find anything in it as easily as you 
can find a word in a dictionary. 

That is why it sells so easily. 


Teachers frequently earn from $25 to $50 
in a single day with the New Indexed 
Bible working through Churches, Sun- 
day Schools and Bible Classes. 


Bible representatives command the respect of 
the best people everywhere they go. The Holy 
Bible has 2000 years of good will back 
of it and as a book it will always 
be the world’s best seller. 


To any teacher (man or woman) interested 
in summer or permanent employment we 
will send a sample prospectus on 
request, free of charge. State 
qualifications in first letter. 








BUXTON-WESTERMAN COMPANY 
36 South State Street, Depi. B4, Chicago, Illinois 
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SPEND: A PROFITABLE SUMMER 
TRAVELING 


And Go Back to Your Schoolroom Next Fall with a Wonder- 
ful Store of New Knowledge and a Nice Bank Account 


UNDREDS of other women teachers have done it. They say it makes 

you a more sympathetic teacher, broader in your relationship to the 
parents, and more appreciative of the limited opportunity of the average child 
in his desire for knowledge. Other teachers who closed their school year all 
tired out and looked forward to a summer spent fighting the high cost of living 
have enjoyed it and found it profitable. Why not you? 

If you’re between the ages of 25 and 40, willing to learn, ambitious to do big things, 
free to travel extensively, and have two years’ normal school or college training, combined 
with three or more years of teaching experience we would like to tell you about this work of 
ours. It’s so different from school work that it offers complete change and a profitable, 
happy vacation. 

Last summer we added several teachers to our organization; some of them made over 
$1000 during the vacation period and the average was better than $50.00 a week; 33% 
of them were offered permanent positions in September and are with us to-day. 

Don’t answer this unless you are a live, keen, ambitious woman, actually interested 
in working hard for big returns and willing to spend the whole vacation with us. Good 
health is very essential. 

Tell us about your education, about your teaching’ experience. Give your age and 
any other information that will help make your application stand out from the mass. 
Remember that first preference will be given to those who can start earliest and work longest. 


We will carefully train those selected, furnish them with everything needed, free of 
charge, and pay all railroad fares as they move from point to point throughout the summer. 


A regular weekly check will be sent to each teacher selected for the purpose of taking care 
of expenses while she is getting started and learning the business, and every one will be 
given an opportunity to earn at least $50.00 per week. 

Write! Find out if you are qualified. 


Give an approximate date for beginning work. Address, Dept. P. R.; S. J. Gillfillan, 
Garland Building, Chicago, IIl. 








Earn $1000.00 or More During the Summer Vacation 


YOUR SUMIMER’S WORK 


Can be agreeable—interesting and profitable this year 


A New Cram Atlas 


At a popular price will be ready and we can care for more sales representatives. We 
assure your success by our sales plan, exclusive territory protection and close personal 
instructions and co-operation. Right now is probably the best time in all history for the 
sale of a really good, up-to-date, dependable Atlas. Write at once for the details—and 
a copy of Cramograms. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAfMi CO., 
Atlas Headquarters 


111 North Market St., Chicago, Ill 
Business Established 1867 














SUMMER TOURS 


Send now for booklets covering Independent and Under Escort 
Tours to Yellowstone, Glacier and Yosemite National Parks, 
California Circle Tours East and St. Lawrence River Cruises. 
Free Maps and Guides to Principal Eastern Cities. 

Independent Arrangements made and Itineraries Furnished for any kind 





of a Tour. 
Special Inducements to Large Parties and Organizers. 
HARLAN TOURS - - 202 South State Street, Chicage III. 


HARLAN BRADY TOURS : Knickerbocker Building, New York City 





DO YOU KNOW 


How to Teach Primary Grades. 


by modern methods? Learn how by corre- 
spondence. Hundreds of primary teachers are 
trebling their efficiency. Socan you. Catalog. 


Nellie Cooper Desk A, Fountain City, Tenn.. 


Specialist in the Training of Primary Teachers 





PROJECT METHOD 


June 20 UMMER COURSE July 28 
3 Depts.—KinpERGARTEN—PRIMARY—Playground 


Address: Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
Box C, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 








Teachers 


Here I am 

I know many of you 

I am sure you remember me 
We worked together 

Several summers 

We had a good time and 

We earned a lot of money 
Didn’t we ? 

I’ve been gone for ten years 
My Company has brought me 
Back again 

And I want to help you 
Teachers 

Earn at least $100 a week 
This summer 

I’m all dressed up and 

More attractive than ever 
You will enjoy 

Working with me 

Address me by my full name 


The 
Royal 
Bible 
Scroll 


Suite 1716-20 

North American Bldg. 
Dept. E-4 

Chicage 
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toward Diploma. 


Used. 


36th Year. Accredited. 





and Elementary Gollede 


_ Se 


‘National Kindergarten 





Summer Session Practical Courses for Kin- 
June 19 to August 11, 1922 dergarten 


Dormitories on College Grounds. 
vation in Kindergarten and Primary Grades of Public Schools 
and in the College Demonstration School where Project is 
Ideal Recreations for Summer Students in Chicago. 
Write the Registrar for Bulletin and Book of Views. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 
Box 24, 2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


and Primary: 
Credit 
Obser- 


Grade Teachers. 











TRAVEL “SANGER WAY” 


TOURS 


Thirteenth Successful Season 
See us before booking with others 


EUROPE 


The “Passion Play” 
Sailing June 30th from Montreal 


YELLOWSTONE 
PARK 
Leaving Every Saturday 


CLACIER PARK 


Leaving July 16th, August 13th 


ALASKA 


Leaving August 6th 
SANCER TOURS 


17 North La Salle Street, Chicago 


TRAINING SCHOOL FoR NURSES 


Michael Reese Hospital 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department 
of Registration and Education. 3 year course, 
Practical and Theoretical Class Instruction. 
Graduates eligible for State Registration. 

Entrance Requirements: Physical fitness, 
four years’ high school or its educational 
equivalent. Text-books, uniforms, room, 
board and monthly allowance during ‘training. 
Third year scholarship maintained in Columbia 
University of New York City. 


For further information apply to 
Miss Josephine McLeod, A.B.,R.N. 


Superintendent of Nurses 
Dept. 32, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, II. 




















12th Conducted European Tour 


MARY E. FITZGERALD 
148 N. Humphrey Ave. Oak Park, Ill. 


America back to America $970" 


REASONABLE because there are no overhead 


expenses. 

VISITING: Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Hol- 
land, France, England. 

SPECIAL FEATURES: Passion Play; Cor- 
niche Drive; three days’ auto tour to 


Nice; coaching in Switzerland; auto tour 
in England, > 
REFERENCES: Fort Dearborn National 


Bank; members of former parties. 
Day-by-Day programs on application. 
“Taking charge, with Miss FitsGerald, 


ally, those with her. eal Yd 
ing hy (Etited to in Primary Education. - 
Side 


Trips Optional: Scotland, Ireland 


Physical Education 


FOR WOMEN 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Six Weeks—June 26 to August 5, 1922 
Fay a mew 7} hog | not become more efficient 
individuals, ad our usefulness as teachers 
and INCREASE YOUR SALARIES? 
OUR TEACHERS’ COURSES IN ALL 
BRANCHES OF PHYSICAL ao ee 


HOOL BOARDS FOR 


REDIT. 
SCHOOL IS ACCREDITED BY STATE pe. 
PARTMENTS OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
AND CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
all departments. a gs Danc- 
Courses with MADELEINE BUR 
i ITT, Assistant Chalif Normal School of 
Dancing. 
ae jew Dormitory—New ———... 

r Camp in W 

ian “AUGUST for Ps from nine ee 

upward. For catalogs address the REGI 
Established 1903 


CHICAGO NORMAL SOHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 








Dept. P.E., 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








and Upwards 
wae g ENABLE You 


°585 
PASSION PLAY 


IN OBER-AMMERCAU 


See much of the ‘‘Best of Europe and visit 
the Battlefields.”’ Write for all details 


W. A, PRATT (Pratt Tours) 


Candian Pacific Railway Office 


140 SO. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





LIFE’S FULL MEASURE 


has not been reached without a share of 
travel. Seeing other scenes and other peo- 
ple—each with some message, is a most 
necessary part of education. 


The supreme opportunity of pleasurable, worth- 
while travel is oftered in our 


SUMMER CRUISE AROUND THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


ally chartered new and superb Cunard- 
Liner “ Tuscania”™ sail from New 


York July sth, returning September 6th. 


Well-planned itineraries—long glorious Sum- 
mer days t cruising or on leisurely and in- 
teresting shore excursions. 


Option to return via North Atlantic with 
tunity to attend the PASSION PLAYS at 
OBERAMMERGAY visiting Paris (Battle- 
fields), London, etc. 

Inclusive Fares from $600 

For Full Particulars Apply 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, New York 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston San Francisco 
Los Angeles Montreal Toronto Vancouver 


150 Offices Throughout the Wo:ld 








Spain. 
PASSION PLAY Al 


E U R O P E OBERAMMERGAU 


Summer 1922—30 to 90 Days 


Special Teachers’ Tours, $490 and up. Visiting Scot- 
land, England, Holland, Belgium, Germany, The Rhine 
Country, Italy, Switzerland and France. Experienced 
Director with every party. 


Write for descriptive literature 


THE T. & S. TOURS COMPANY 
103 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


MENTOR TOUR NO. 7 


In July and August, visiting England, 
Holland, Belgium, France, Germany (including 
Rhine and Passion Play), Switzerland, Austria 
and Italy (including Naples). From Mon- 
treal, $725. Send for folder. 


CHICAGO TRAVEL BUREAU 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 

















The Lyceum Arts Conservatory 


announces 


A SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 
June 19 to July 29 (Six Weeks) 


PECIAL courses will be conducted in all 
branches of Dramatic Art, paedies 

Public School Music and Nermal Method: 
Numbered among the artist faculty of hiety 
prominent teachers in residence this year 
will be: ELIAS DAY, President and Director 
of Dramatic Department: ore Harri- 
son, Director of Music Department; Caroline 
Bourgard, Director Public School Music 
Department; and many others. 
Credit given in all departments for sum- 
mer work, 


Our Studios and Dormitories are located in 
the heart of the North Side Art Center. 
Write today for our free Bulletin 
Address Registrar, Box P.£. ,1160N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Summer Schools— Vacation Opportunities— Vacation Travel 


See also Pages 263-264-265 
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Our leading salesmen, who a few years ago were making meager salaries 
teaching, are now earning between $10,000 and $15,000 annually. 
We need live young men and women teachers everywhere for vacation 


and permanent work. Write for our free BLuz Boox, which tells what 
other teachers are doing in this work. 


FRANK J. MACKEY, Monroe St. & Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


If the moon came from heaven, 
Talking all the way, 

What could she have to tell us, 
And what could she say? 


“T’ve seen a hundred pretty things, 
And seen a hundred gay; 
But only think: I peep by night 
And do not peep by day!” 
— Rossetti 








Vacation Work for Teachers 
Pleasant Profitable Educational 





SELLING THE HOME AND SCHOOL 
REFERENCE WORK 








For, particulars write Home and Schoo! Education Society 
431 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 






















ARBOR DAY 
EXERCISES 


128 pages of suitable exercises 
for ARBOR DAY and con- 


tains the following selections: 


CONTENT S§S 


Arbor Day Exercise, Margaret Kidd 
Among the Trees, Blanchard F. Hicks 
A Tale of an Ancient Wood, Alice E. Allen 
Mother Nature’s Arbor Day, | Gaace N. Faxon 


Memorial Day 
EXERCISES 


72 pages of material arranged 
especially for observance of 


Memorial Day. Contains the 
following selections: 


CONTENT S 


Flags and Flowers, Anna Covell 
Quotations for Memorial Day, C. H. Stanley 
In Memory of Our Fallen Heroes, ne Taylor 































eet Dey ee Pans Choosing the Tree Lissie M. Hadley 
emoria ay, 12zie “ y 4 * 
A Decoration Day Program, M. L. Sutton With the Trees. Olive E. Dana 


Arbor Day with the Trees and Flowers, 
M. A. Bryant 
Clarence M. Weed 





Patriotic Exercises for Memorial Day, J. N. M. 
Memorial Flowers, Sadie S. Palmer 
War or Peace, Flora. Helm Krause 
A Rollcall for Memorial Day. 
Recitation for Decoration D-- 






The Tree and the Man, 
Why We Keep Arbor Day. 






PRICE Post- 
PRICE 25Sc Post-paid CE SOC Post-paid 








Educational Publishing Co. 
50 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
18 E. 17th St., New York 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


Address the Nearest Office 


Educational Publishing Co. 
50 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
18 E. 17th St., New York 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
Address Nearest Office 



























For Your 
Western Trip 


You can visit Yellowstone 
and Rocky Mountain 
National Parks, Colorado, 
Salt Lake City, California, 
the Pacific Northwest 
and Alaska this summer 
at much less expense 
owing to 


GREATLY REDUCED 
FARES 


via the Union Pacific System. 
The round trip costs only a 
little more than the fare one 
way. We will gladly give you 
complete information and tell 
you how you can use different 
routes going and returning and 
combine the most interesting 
points of the west in one trip 
without additional expense. 


WRITE For Free BOOKLETS 
invaluable aids to vacation planning 
“Yellowstone National Park” 


“Rocky Mountain National 
(Estes) Park’ 


“‘Colorado’s Mountain Play- 
grounds’”’ 


“Pacific Northwest and Alaska’’ 
“California Calls You”’ 
“‘Utah-Idaho Outings”’ 


Indicate the books in which you 
are interested. 


Address 
A. L. CRAIG, G.P.A. 
Union Pacific System 


Room 102 Union Pacific Bidg. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
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‘Education plus 
Recreation 


is an illustrated booklet describing un- 


usual opportunities to make your study 
this summer both profitable and enjoy- 
able by combining needed summer recrea- 
tion with work leading to degrees. 


SUMMER 
# a SESSION 


Earn Promotional Credits on the 


COOL WOODED SHORE 
OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


Boating, bathing, tennis, gymnasium facilities, 
concerts, recitals, lectures, dramatic performances 
—and many other forms of wholesome recreation 
right on the campus. Organized excursions to lead- 
ing industrial, financial and art centers of Chicago. 
The Summer Session includes The Graduate 
School, The College of Liberal Arts, School of Com- 
merce, School of Education, School of Journalism, 
Law School, School of Music, School of Speech. 
Professional courses offered in the School of 
Education include: 
Curriculum of the Ele- High School Curriculum 
mentary School ucati Measurements 
School Administration Methods of Teaching 
Principles of Secondary English, History, 
Education Speech, Music, etc. 
The other schools offer a wide choice of subjects. 
Faculty includes Public School men of achievement. 


Address WALTER DILL Scott, President 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


403 University Hall - EVANSTON, ILL. 
BOOKLET REQUEST 


Please send me if the 
SORT ARS daag ead och 
SESSION — both ed jonal ont os —— 
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DO ANTS KEEP COWS? 


Can animals talk? Do plants eatinsects? Cana fish hear? 
How does a toad catch flies? Why is a dog’s nose cold? 


Put **Pep’’ in Your School with 
Questions Like These 


Send 25c for “‘ CURIOSITY,” the book which asks and 
answers hundreds of similar questions. The answers are 
just as curious, as attractive, as interesting as the ques- 
tions. INTER-STATE PUBLISHING CO., 

431 S. Dearborn St., Dept. N1, Chicago 


PASS EXAMS 


Prepare By Using Warp’s Review Books 


These Nebraska eighth grade questions for 12 years 
past, with answers in simple language, are used b 
schools in every state in the union and make an excel- 
lent aid in preparing for any Eighth Grade, Regents’, 
Teachers’ or Civil Service examination. 

Warp’s Review Books 








History, Ques. & Ans... .40c Geog’hy, es. & Ans. 40c 
Erysiology, Ques. & Ans..40c Agri’t’e, Ques. & Ans. 40c 
Gram., -, Comp. and Bookkeeping, Ques. & Ans. 40c 


Reading, Writing and Drawing, Ques. & Ans....... 40c 
Orthography a Civics, Ques. & Ans.............. 40c 


Arithmetic (written and mental with solutions).... . 40c 
4 or more 35c each. 265 or more 30c each, postpaid. 


Warp Publishing Company, Minden, Neb. 

















Spring Stories 
(Continued from page 247) - 

“Indeed,” said a large white one, “that 
would be splendid! You see, then, when the 
sun is hidden by the clouds and the day is 
dark, we could help to make bright spots on 
the earth and play we are the sun.” 

“Oh, how pleasant that would be!” said 
the first violet. 

The sun heard what the white violets said. 

“What a beautiful, loving thought!” he 
said. ‘I will make their wish come true. 
Come, little sunbeams, I need your help.” 

The sunbeams reached down and touched 
the violets so gently they did not even feel it. 
But lo and behold! when they again looked 
into the water, they saw they were no longer 
white, but a beautiful yellow. 

How happily they swayed and nodded in the 
breeze! . 

Soon some children passed them and stopped. 

“Oh, see! Yellow violets! I never saw 
yellow ones before. They look so sunny.” 

“No,” whispered the violets. “We are the 
first yellow violets. Look for us each spring.” 

The children did not hear what the violets 
said, but they picked them and ran to show 
them to their mothers. 





F. E. Compton & Company Offer 
Summer Work 


e aw 

As the chilling days of the winter disappear, 
and the bright sunshine of early spring hies 
to the wind, teachers turn their minds and 
thoughts to the last days of school — and 
vacation-time. Of course our primary busi- 
ness as an educational magazine is to help 
teachers everywhere with their school work. 
But we believe that our mission is even a bigger 
one than that, and are continuing our policy 
this year of attempting to help you find 
profitable work for your vacation. 

There are many splendid companies in a 
position to offer teachers profitable and 
pleasant employment during the vacation 
months. Usually the sales field seems to be 
the most interesting and to offer the largest 
inducements. One of the largest companies 
in this field is F. E. Compton & Company, 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago. We have 
published letters in the past received from 
teachers who have worked for this Company, 
and have many letters this spring from 
teachers who expect to work for them again 
this summer. Instead of publishing these 
letters this year, we are going to give you a 
synopsis of the work offered by this Company. 

In the first place, their work is especially 
interesting to teachers because it capitalizes 
all their educational training and previous 
schoolroom experience. Second, it gives a 
teacher a chance to “get away” — to travel — 
to spend a few. months in new and interesting 
surroundings.*: Third, it offers association 
with wide-awake teachers from many different 
sections of the country who are not satisfied 
to be idle during the vacation period. This 
means an opportunity to talk to teachers from 
many different states and to learn of their 
methods and experiences. The books of 
F. E. Compton & Company show that one 
hundred teachers working for them last year 
averaged almost $50.00 per week for the 
vacation period. 

In other words, F. E. Compton & Company 
offer to the experienced teacher who wants 
to work, a summer of travel and a chance to 
earn a good financial return. 

If you are interested, you will find their 
advertisement elsewhere in this issue. 


$1800 for a-Story! 
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Distinctive Sight Seeing 


ROYAL 


BLUES3,LINE 
MOTOR TOURS 
BOSTON - NEW YORK: WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO «HAVANA 
Superior Cars, Superior Service 
The only way - Interesting -Economical 


Maps and Guides free at Tourist Agents 
or mailed 2¢ for each citv. Address. 


ROYAL BLUE LINE. Boston, Mass. 

























Bindings quickly mended! 


Keep a tube of Dennison’s Glue in the 
desk—and you solve one of the needs of 
every teacher. How mend torn bind- 
ings? How make portfolio paste-ups 


stick? How mount the children’s spe- 
cial work? Why, with the tube of 
Dennison’s, of course, for it sticks as 
if it meant it. 


Send fora free 

sample of Denni- 

son’s Glue. 
Write to 


DENNISON 
Dept. J4 
Framingham 
ass. 








Folk Dances 


FESTIVALS GAMES PAGEANTS 


Send for illustrated circular 
with Tables of Contents 


A.S. Rarnes& Co. 118 E. 25th St., New York 








ro PEN CE Wy. 





School 
Medium point - Semi Elastic 


Samples to Superintendents and Teach- 
ers on Application if this publication is 
mentioned. 


Sample card 10 pens assorted numbers 
and a copy of Spencers Writing Instructor, 
on receipt of 10 cents, 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co. 
349 Broadway New York 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Continued on pages 269 and 270 











Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Telephone Connection Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


@& Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW 


THE TEACHER'S EXCHANGE * “120 Boylston St. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS’ TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 











POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 


Write us what you want. 
Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 
SCHE RME RHO a people. We register only reli- 
366 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK able candidates. Services free 

Cuartes W. Mutrorp, Prop. _—‘ to school officials. 

















Established i855 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY soutevard, chicago 

Grade Teachers much in demand at highest salaries. Our 

clients best schools in the country. Send for booklet, “Teach- 

ing as a Business,” and get in line for a real position. 
OTHER OFFICES: 


437 Fifth Avenue, Symes Building, 
New York Denver, Col. 








Peyton Building, 
Spokane, Wash. 

. WE CAN PLACE YOU IN A BETTER POSITION. T beginning i 
What are You Going ? JULY and in SEPTEMBER. Now is the time to enroll. WRITE AT ONCE. 


To Do NEXT YEAR « The Wood Teachers’ Agency, Blytheville, Arkansas 











THE CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WEST COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
NEEDS Has Hundreds of Calls for Rural, Grade, High School and 


College Teachers. Salaries 


TEACHERS | High. WRITE US NOW 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Propeteters 

7 Masonic Temple, Denver, Colo. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. "Y. 809 Title Bidg., Birmi , Ala. bos Journal Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
402 Dillaye Bldg., S N.Y. 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chi " Til. 2161 Shattuck ay sera , Cal. 
549 Union Arcade, ittsburgh, Pa. 1020 McGee Street, "Kansas City, Mo. 510 Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 











2A Park Street, Boston, M 


The Swing 


The Swing 


The Clouds 


The Tree 


The Moon 


How the 


Martin 


The Jay and the Dove 
The Song of the Bee 


Bees 


Four-leaf Clover 
What Was in the Nest? 
New American Readers 
The Little White Rabbit 
Elson Reader — Book II 
The Kind Old Oak 
Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star 
The Ant and the Grasshopper 
Robin’s Secret 
Little Bird Blue 
The Magpie’s Lesson 
The Summer Maker 


An Ideal Park 


(Continued from page 222) 


Wind and Leaves 
Discussion of Names 
The Fox and the Grapes 
Twinkling Stars 


Little Rain Drops 

The Rain Drop’s Ride 

The Beacon First Reader 

Which Way Does the Wind Blow? 
Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star 
Silver Locks and the Three Bears 


Elson Reader — Book One 

The Ant and the Dove 

The Little Tree 

The Proud Leaves 

The North Wind 

The Pine Tree and Its Needles 
North Wind at Play 

Snow Flakes 


The Winston First Reader 
The Dandelion 

Merrill First Reader 

Ten Little Monkeys 

The Fox and the Monkey 
The Fox and the Crane 
The Story of Scrapefoot 


Thompson Readers — Book I 
The Fox and the Crow 
The Monkey and the Cat 
The Birds, the Beasts, and the Bat 
The Cat and the Fox 
The Fox and the Lion 
Rhyme and Story First Reader 
Playing in the Sand 
The Winston First Reader 
The Dandelion 
First Reader — Free and Treadwell 
Once I Saw a Little Bird 
The Robins’ Christmas Song 
Little Robin Redbreast 
Blow, Wind, Blow 
The North Wind 
The Caterpillar 


The Naughty Little Robin 
Story Hour Readers — Book I 
The Snowbirds 
Progressive Road to Reading 
The Little Pigeon 
The Aldine First Reader 
The Old Oak Tree 
Feeding the Squirrels 
The Squirrels 
For the Children’s Hour — Book I 
The Little Pine Tree Who Wished 
for New Leaves 
Fir Tree Became the 
Christmas Tree 
The Gourd and the Pine 
The Ant and the Dove 
The Ant and the Grasshopper 
Studies for Reading — Searson and 


Page 

94-5 

99 
100-10 
102-4 
116 
117 
118 


76 
84 
97 
105 


28 
30 
32 
72 
81 
100 
150 
157 


61 


125 
126 


85 
72-84 
21-22 


. 43-44 


83 


88 

95 
108 
116-171 


71 
124 





The HAZARD TEACHERS’ AGENCY ii: 


Free registry. Complete interchange of a and vacancies between our offices. Has no superior 
for personal service. ders and blanks on request. 


Government Civil Service Positions 





Globe Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. O}d Nat’! Bank Bidg., SPOKANE, WASH. 





(Continued on Opposite Page) . 





RAILWAY MAIL, POSTOFFICE, ae 
FIELD, Etc. - Examination soon. $1400—$ 
Experience unnecessary. Full particulars free. Write. 


2000 year. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF CIVIL SERVICE 


357 Pope Building 


Washington, D.C. 
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; P 
a Leaf that was Afraid 214 
e Snow Man ” 
The Rainbow “ONE ROUTE,” THE MANUAL OF THE 
The Twelve Months . 
A Song of Joy Edmands Educators’ Exchange 
i 
The er 101 Tremont Street, 9, Boston, Mass. 
Over the Meadow : , , 
Saves time, money and worry for candidates and employers and helps candidates to se- 
ma 4 bay male ang — Book II 28 cure larger salaries. It was suggested by a superintendent, whom the Exchange secured 
Guna -, ll 51 a position, when he wrote to it for candidates for his own schools, saying, “Coach them 
Whe Has Seen the Wind? 67 as you did me as to what they should furnish their superintendents without my having 
Who Stole the Bird’s Nest? 116 to write two or three letters to get it.” The manual is free to New England candidates. 
Stop, Stop, Pretty Water 178 Be as good a candidate as you are teacher 
A Secret 195 amen 
The Browne Readers — Book II Candidates Wanted for All Kinds of Positions. Terms Please. 
The Baby Birds 13 
Gentleman Tom 32 
La 35 — 
e Naughty Clouds 55 H The State Department of Education, Cheyenne, Wyoming, conducts a 
Natural Methods — Book II Wyoming Needs Teachers free Employment Bureau. Neither enrollment fee nor commission 
Robin’s Secret 97 charged. Salaries in rural schools $75—$125. Minimum requirement, high school graduation and six weeks’ train«- 
Three Ways " ing in an accredited Normal. Higher salaries to grade and high school teachers. Address: State Teachers’ Em- 
Grasshopper Green 57 ployment Bureau, Capital Bidg., Cheyenne, Wyo. 
The Dewdrop 126 
May Song : 197 
The —— Road to Reading Free Registration Prompt, Efficient Service 
00 
The Camel and the Jackal _ 5 DO YOU WANT A BETTER POSITION? 
La oe) oe Where would you like to teach? In what work are you interested? 
The Cat and His Servant 123 Send to-day for your enrollment blank 


The Young and Field Literary Readers 
Book II 


The Swallows 40 
Wrens and Robins 41 
The Lion and the Mouse 43 


The Wolf and the Crane 
The Lark and Her Nest 58 
The Little Pine Tree 
The Faithful Beasts 


The Timid Hares 91 
The Shoe 97 
The Water Lily 156 
The Rainbow Bridge 186 
Spaulding and Bryce Second Reader 
The Caterpillar 25 
The Brook 53 
Calling the Violet 59 
The Wind 61 
The Wind 63 
The Leaf’s Journey 64 
Discontent 81 
Three of Us Know 91 
The Bluebird 100 
Friends 145 
Help One Another 147 
Winston — Book IT 
How the Birds Learned to Build 
Nests 69 
The Golden Blackbird 101 
Free and Treadwell- Book II} 
The Jay and the Peacock 
Who Killed Cock Robin? 
In the Meadéw 
Daisies 
At the Seaside 
Riverside — Book II 
The Bee and the Flower 
Twinkling Bugs 
Grasshopper Green 
Stories of Mother Goose Village 
Bigham 
The Crooked Man’s Story 23 
Tommy Tucker’s Bun 49 
The Apple Party 55 
Simple Simon’s Silken Coat 82 
Maiden Maple Leaf 90 
Jack’s Ice Cream Picnic 126 





Thurston 
Teachers’ Agency 


C. M. McDANIEL, Manager 
No Annual Fee. No Registration Fee. 


Combined with three other Chicago agencies. 
oin us and get the benefit of all. Send for 
ree pamphlet, “How to Apply.” 


12 South Michigan Ave,, Chicago, Ill. 





AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU, - 198. LaSalle St., Chicago 


We Place You in the Better Positions 


Our Reputation is National 
Our Service Unexcelled 
Positions Kindergarten to University Presidents 


6 ee ee 
ROCKY 47 TEACHERS’ 
y-4 CF ah oe A 


410 U.S.NAT. BANK BLDG DENVER, COLO 








Attention : Minimum requirements for registra- 
tion in Denver offic two-year graduate above high 
school. Branch offices one year. 











FREE REGISTRATION—ALL OFFICES 


Branch Offices: 
Portland, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
Kansas City, Missouri, Rialto Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif., Pacific Mutual Bldg. 





Wa. Rurrer, Ph. D., Manager 


W. B. Mooney, A.M., Field Representative 














43d year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 
Direct calls from school cers. Direct recommendations. Well 
prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentowa, Pa. 


EXCHANGE 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


FREE REGISTRATION 


WESTERN TEACHERS 


D) 
CHICAGO. ILL. DENVE MINNEAPOLIS, M ERKELEY, CALIF. 
Peeples Gas Bldg. Gas & Electric Bldg. The Plymouth Bldg. Berkeley Bank Bidg. 
FREE ENROLLMENT — ALL OFFICES — REGISTER NOW 




















70 Fifth Avenue, 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “*xew youn 


Recommends on and _~— graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in rts of the country. 
ou Wm. 0. PRATT, Manager 


WHICH WAY ARE YOU HEADED? 


VERY teacher moves either forward or toward the Educational scrap heap. 
Last year the most progressive employers in forty-four states and three 
foreign countries asked us for 7000 Progressive teachers to fill positions 

from Kindergarten to State University. Our tenth year of recommending 
only when asked to do so by employers. This is why discriminating employers 
use our service when they need teachers. It is the only professional way. 

No enrollment fee. Commission payable out of first and second months’ 

salary. Ask for copy of Stepping Upward. It’s free! 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 
336 Journal Building Kansas City, Missouri 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
3% || KANSAS CITY, MO., AND DENVER, COL. | | yam 


ALL KINDS OF POSITIONS FILLED EVERYWHERE 
Free Services to School Officials. 














(Continued on Next Page) 


Free Membership. 
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Child Welfare 


Corner 
(Continued from page 213) 


Old Glory should wave above every school 
building and a scale and measuring rod should 
smile from a sunny corner of every school 
building. Old Glory could only be actively 
defended by the physically fit; then why not 
breed the best kind of defenders? The great 
army of physically unfit compelled to leave 
our training camps, would have been greatly 
lessened had they been regularly weighed and 
measured in childhood. Thousands of mothers 
might have awakened to the fact that their 
children were underweight and that physical 
defects were relentlessly sapping childish vigor 
and strength, that home habits were faulty 
and that the sins of parents are visited upon 
their offspring. 

The war called out our lads during the period 
of their greatest strength and vigor. What 
happened? They were weighed in the balance 
of physical fitness and found wanting, and at 
the same time the mothers, fathers and 
teachers were weighed in the balance of 
responsibility and alas! too, found wanting. 

What were the said figures? 

One out of every two of our lads had physi- 
cal defects; one out of every three was so 
physically incapacitated he had to be sent 
home; one out of every eight had venereal 
disease; 82,000 had tuberculosis, 28,000 were 
ruptured, 29,000 had active venereal disease, 
200,000 more had a chronic form of that 
disease, and on top of that five per cent out 
of every hundred could not read a newspaper 
or write a letter home. 

America has sometimes been called the 
country which is always repeating its mistakes, 
only on a larger scale. 

“Together” as parents shall we not say with 
indomitable American pluck and courage, 
“Those mistakes shall not be repeated”? 





Buy Own Building 


Denoyer-Geppert Company, Scientific 
School Map Makers of Chicago, has just 
purchased in the Ravenswood district of 
Chicago a building one block long, with three 
stories, for the most part, and a two-story 
section covering the balance of the block. 
This building has 50,000 square feet in it, most 
of which will be used by the Denoyer-Geppert 
Company for map making, map mounting, and 
anatomical model making, bringing all of their 
departments under one roof. 

Efficiency engineers have been employed to 
lay out the plant in the most efficient manner 
possible. The company has built its reputa- 
tion on maximum map values at minimum cost, 
and they are preparing to give school men and 
women everywhere even greater values in the 
future. They are extending thanks to their 
many school friends for the fine support which 
has made this “home” possible. They extend, 
also, an invitation to all school people, local 
and out-of-town, to visit the plant after 
May 1, 1922. The new address after May 1 
will be 5235-5257 E. Ravenswood Ave. 





Do You Want a Better 


Register with us early and get in touch with 


MRS. FRED DICK, Manager 





FREE REGISTRATION We place you or you pay us nothing. Ask for details 
THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY ; 


303-4 Kittredge Bldg.. 16th and Glenarm, Denver, Colo. 


Position? 


THE BEST IN THE WEST. 


Dept. P. 

















Teachers 


CHICAGO 33rd Year 





FLATIRON BLpDc. Records of 
BALTIMORE 


COLUMBUS, O. 








110E.Lexincronst. Address the Nearest Conwonaa BLOG. 


FERRIS BLDG. Free Registration CoMMERCE BLDG. 






MINNEAPOLIS 
GLOBE BLpc. 


STEINWAY HALL KANSAS CITY, MO. 
leetnee Each Office Has the 


NEw YorK LIFE 


All BLDG. 


LOS ANGELES 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
CHAMBER OF 

















Metropolitan Building 


for blank TO-DAY. 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


St. Louis, Missouri 


WwW t th ter of the educational field and need de teach 
Grade Teachers Wanted hte nr typrtin x4 *Snroll ole ene with suaieuional poueiciion. Write 


P.E.—3-22 





Full Information 
on Request 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


H. R. SOPER, Proprietor, 505 Fifth Avenue (42nd Street), New York 


Rochester, N. Y. Office: 
643 Park Avenue 





“In my experience, this is the best teachers’ agency 
Other Offices: . 


911-12 Broadway Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
722 Stahlman Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


in the United States.” 


—W. D. Waprr, Principal Township High School, Streator, Il. 


Write — 


PAUL YATES 
620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 








Edison says: ‘More peo- 


ple would succeed if they 
were properly placed.” MINNEAPO 








the extreme West. 


TEACHERS 


FREE REGISTRATION 
LI S —Don’t Delay —it may 
cost you a Position. 


We can place you in the 602 NICOLLET AVE. 
2 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
North-West, Mid-West or AGENCY Branch: Sioux Falls, 





S. Dak., Lacotah Bldg. 








ment free. 


THE BEST POSITION FOR EACH TEACHER 
Careful, individual study of each teacher’s qualifications and a conscientious effort to find the 
particular type of position in which each teacher can achieve the greatest success. Enroll- 

egister now. D. Charbeth Teachers’ Agency, Lock Box 387, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Unusually Reliable 





Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 


1—Those who desire a better locality. 
2—Those who want a better salary. 
3—Those who Possess average or more than average ability. 
Write Manager E. A. Freeman, for information 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 


Enroll in Our Agency 


Handicraft Building, 89 So. Tenth St. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 











YOUR OPPORTUNITY!! « 


Advancement offered in all types a 
of educational positions. 
Our highly specialized service is ¢ 
fashioned for your promotion. 
Personal interest in each member ¢ 
a keynote. 
Surely, this is the agency*youare {% 
looking for. 
A.P.GODDARD The coupon mailed today will bring % 
PRESIDENT you a ‘‘Free List of Vacancies’’ %: 
EDUCATORS-AGENCY * 
19 SouTH LA SALLE STREET } 
ROOM 1452 Y.M.C.A. BLDG, - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
NAME 


St. & No. 














THE ENERGY 


‘ You will Appreciate our Individual, Personal Service 
8 











THE PRESTIGE OF AGE 


Forty Years of Successful Service 
BREWER CHICAGO, ILL, FREE 
tee a Auditorium Building ey ENROLLMENT 
Pe yt = PORTLAND, ORE. = either office for 
Agency Chamber of Commerce Bldg. enrollment blank 


OF YOUTH 


Going Stronger than Ever Before 
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Famous Eight Cent Classics 
for Spring Reading 
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FIRST GRADE 


No. 73 Buos, STEMS AND Roots. 


A little Nature Reader about the various 


kinds of buds. 


No. 74 Wuat ANNIE Saw. 


Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, 
Beetle, a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, and other 


familiar animals. 

No. 77 FLower Frienps, Part I 
No. 144 BABES OF THE MEADOW. 
Cranberry Babes, the 

Runaway Baby, etc. 
No. 215 Tue ButtrerFry’s Home. 
Mrs. Caterpillar gives a lecture. 


SECOND GRADE 


No. 75 Roots AND STEMS. 


Nature Stories for second grade. 


clear type. Illus. 
No. 76 Brrp FRIENDs. 
Stories about the Woodpecker, 


Baby Show, the 


Large 


Flicker, 


Purple Finch, the Cuckoo, Red-eyed 
Vireo, Black and Yellow Warbler, the 


Bank Swallow. 


Full-page Illustrations. 


No. 78 FLOWER FRIENDs. Part II 
FLOWER FRIENDS. Part III 
These are two stories begun in 
No. 77, Part I 
No. 87 LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. I 


Being the story of the Sleeping 
English Version, and the 
Siegfried and Brunhilde. 

No. 196 

How the Summer Came, an Indian 
A Norse Legend. 


THIRD GRADE 


story 


LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. 


Beauty, 
of 


II 
Legend; 


No. 21 STORIES FROM GARDEN 
AND Fretp. II 
Stories of plant life. 
FOURTH GRADE 
No. 103 StTorIES AND RyYMES 
OF THE WOODLAND. Part I 
No. 104 StTorRIES AND RHYMES 
OF THE WooDLAND. Part II 
No. 105 Storres AND RHYMES 
OF BrRDLAND. Part I 
No. 106 StTorrES AND RHYMES 
OF BIRDLAND. Part II 
No. 107 StTorreES AND RHYMES 
OF FLOWERLAND. Part I 
No. 108 StorteES AND RHYMES 
OF FLOWERLAND. Part II 
FIFTH GRADE 
No. 92 Story or AUDOBON. 


The Man who wrote “Bird Histories.” 


To read well one must read wisely. 


Children 


must be provided with plenty of fresh reading 


material. 


These little classics furnish a wide 


range of reading and an abundance of thought 


material. 


The busy little eyes will be looking 


everywhere for the things they have read 
about and this is the real nature study. 


Order by number. 
75 cents per dozen. 













60 BROMFIELD STREET :: 
18 E. 17th St., New York 









Eight cents 
Address nearest office. 


each. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 





A Takamine Tooth Brush 

At the National Education Association 
Commercial Exhibit was exhibited what 
appears to us to be the most scientific and 
economical tooth brush ever made, both for 
adults and children, made by the Takamine 
Manufacturing Corporation, 346 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 

The teachers quickly recognized the scientific 
make-up of this little tooth brush and we 
were all amazed at the small retail price. 
At the novel price (we understand they retail 
at five cents) the poorest of the poor children 
will have an opportunity to properly care for 
their teeth. 

To those of you who have not seen it, you 
will find your time well spent writing to the 
company for further information. 





Full-Page Welcome Greets Edu- 


cators at Chicago 

A full-page welcome, as cordial as printers’ 
ink can convey, met the eyes of the thousands 
of educators as they pored over Tuesday 
morning’s Tribune in their hotels during the 
Chicago convention in which F. E. Compton 
& Company extended the first hearty hand- 
shake to the thousands of members of the 
Department of Superintendence, National 
Education Association, assembled for their 
Chicago convention. 

Although no mention whatever was made 
to any of the activities of this well-known 
publishing house, thousands seemed to know 
F. E. Compton & Company as publishers of 
the new $450,000 encyclopedia for children 
that has taken three years to build, Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia. 








ail 


Well-known Educator Finds Op- 
portunity for Service with New 
Children’s Encyclopedia 
Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, well-known in 
all educational circles, has associated herself 
with the new Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia for children, which has just been com- 
pleted after three years’ continuous work of 
prominent educators. Mrs. Bradford, whose 
splendid work as War President of the National 
Education Association is as noteworthy as the 
record she made during her four terms as 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Colorado, has just announced this decision 
after a thorough survey of this new work for 
children. ‘‘A great opportunity for service 
has come to me,” she recently announced. 
“Tt is now my privilege to represent a great 
educational work — Compton’s Pictured En- 
cyclopedia. In so doing, I believe that I am 
opening wide the door to educational advance- 
ment for the children in every section of our 

country.” 

So confident is Mrs. Bradford that Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia measures up to 
the ideals of the educational world as to 
what a child’s encyclopedia should be, so 
confident is she that this carefully built work 
of F, E. Compton & Company of Chicago is 
the consummate answer to a long-felt need 
in the educational world, that she has associ- 
ated herself with F. E. Compton & Company 
to introduce thls work in schools and homes, 








"Homington PID. IO Masnw? 
Only 16 Cents a Day! 
And This Wonderful Late Model Typewriter is Yours 


ONLY 85 LEFT 


All Orders Retured When This Lot is Sold 
SLASHING CUT to sell out 85 No. 10 Remingtons at 
once, to close out special lot completely within next few 
weeks, A selected stock of machines that originally sold 
at the regular manufacturer’s price, every one recon- 
structed, all with late improvements such as back Spacer, 
two-color ribbon, etc. 


See it at Our Expense 


You don’t have to take anybody’s word for the value of 
these machines. Prove it to yourself. Our special price is 
only 859.90. If you think it is not a bargain or if you are 
not satisfied with it in every way, return it to us within 
6 days, and you will be nothing out. We want you to see 
this machine at your home or office, work on it for 6 days 
and then if satisfied it is yours on our easy payment plan 
of only $4.75 a month. Cash price $53.90, 

Model No. 10 Remington Standard, visible writer, standard key- 
Seord, tye-ceter ean. _— epacer, automatio ribbon reverse, 
shift-loc ey, marginal stops, variable i 
ruled paper, inbuilt tabulator Tot billing pulpesene a 


FREE TRIAL 

Learn to Operate in a Few Hours 
Send only $3 w:th order, All machines guaranteed for 6 
years. Fill out coupon now, Begin the enjoyment of this 
wonderful bargain at once. Remember we'll take it baek 
and refund your $3 if you don’t like it. 

Money Refunded If Not Gatisfied 
SuTERMATIONO. TYPEUETER GROMenn a2 aD aes 

ERNA one Tyeewert EXCHANGE, D-47 





LS ‘eet, Chicago, Dept. 
Ship above ty: ter F, O. B, bipago. enc) 88 deposit 
and agree to 76 th fon a eccoths Title co 
f till tisfied after days, 
wilsans Matind Stabenthecd of tacos tm Bre as | 
Name Bt. NO cccsssse RB. B.D. NO .csson 
Clty OF TOWM.........00-sseerserserere State 








Some Special Books 
for Spring Reading 


Now that Spring is at hand, renewed interest 
in Nature is everywhere apparent. You will 
want some books to read in school while 
Nature herself is being read in the open. 
Look over this list of excellent books. You 
will surely need some of them. Sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. 


BIRD BOOKS 


Vol.I How to Know the Wild Birds of 
Indiana. Cloth — with colored illus- 
trations. 75 


FLAGG’S A YEAR WITH THE BIRDS 


By Wilson Flagg. Illus. 317 pages. $1.00. 

It is a lover of birds, as a marvelous and 
beneficent gift from the hand of the Creator, 
who captivates young and old in chapter 
upon chapter of this book, with his poetic 
and sympathetic accounts of the birds, their 
ways, their haunts, their songs, their service, 
in every season and in every month of the 
year. The delightful volume, glowing with 
the life and beauty of the denizens of the air, 
breathes a spirit of love for the boundless 
good and beauty in animate nature. 


BOOKS ABOUT PLANTS 


Grades Price 


Plant Babies and Their Cradles (1) $.60 
Little Flower Folks. Vol. I (4-5) .60 
Little Flower Folks. Vol. II (4-5) .60 
BOOKS ABOUT ANIMALS 
Grandma Flora’s Animal Stories (3-4) 60 
Nature’s Children (4-6) .60 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


50 BROMFIELD STREET :: BOSTON, MASS. 
18 E. 17th St., New York 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


Address nearest office 























Brecrel 
HELESETOYS 





Economo Word Builder No. 1 
8271 A new, large-type word builder. Printed on high-grade 
tag stock, which will prove of exceptionally good wearing quality. 
The box is made especially strong to withstand constant handling 
and hard usage to which the “builder” box is subjected. Con- 
tains an extra large quantity of tablets. 


Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Embeco Improved Word Builder 


8002 A large-type builder, printed on heavy manila cards, 
two sides, cut up in single letters. There are over three hundred 
and fifty letters in bold type, including a good variety of capitals 
and small letters. 


Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 


Imperial Word Builder 


8270 A new builder of the large-type variety, printed on heavy 
manila tablets, with each letter duplicated in medial script on 
the reverse side. In extra strong durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 


the She 


Embeco Sentence Builder 


8011 A selection of words for expression sentence building, 
printed on heavy manila tablets, in large type, with each word 





duplicated in medial script on the reverse side. When properly 
put together the words form the first basal story in Book I, 
“Progressive Road to Reading.” 


Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 6 oz. 


Bradley’s Phonetic Desk Card 


8291 This device is designed for review work in phonetics, 
aod should be placed before pupils after they have mastered the 
simple phonograms and consonants. The teacher can determine 
at a glance the individual child’s knowledge of phonetics by 
noting the results of his efforts to make complete words on this 
card. The card offers several hundred possible combinations 
and covers the simple phonetic words taught during the first 
stages of the development of reading. Put up in durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Bradley’s Fraction Disks 
8047 A series of sectional cardboard disks, the sections printed 
in various colors, showing the circle divided into equal parts. 
There are six disks, showing wholes, halves, thirds, fourths, 
sixths, and eighths, 4 inches in diameter. 
- Price, per set, $0.20. 
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Bradley’s Phonetic Word Builder No. 1 


8000 Twenty-five of the most common phonograms, with iaitial 
consonants, which, when placed together, form a vocabulary of 
over two hundred words. The phonograms and consonants are 
printed from plain, bo'd face type, in letters 14 inch high, on 
heavy manila cards. They are printed both sides, are large 
enough to be conveniently handled, and may be easily read by 
the teacher at a glance. 


Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 5 oz. 


Embeco Phonetic Drill Cards 


8252 Designed to assist the teacher by providing material for 
drill, necessary to fix the common phonograms in the pupil’s 
mind. 


Each card contains sixteen-word combinations, with letters 
printed in large, readable type one inch high. There are twenty 
cards in each set, forming three hundred and twenty word com- 
binations. The most compact phonetic drill cards on the market. 


Price, per set; $1.50; mailing weight, 2 Ibs. 
Embeco Perception Cards for Number Work 


8290 This set of perception number work is made in the form 
of dominoes. The cards are strong manila tag stock, size 64 x 10 
inches, and the domino dots are printed in dark green ink, one 
inch in diameter, so that they are quickly discernible from all 
parts of the room. There are twenty-four cards, containing all 
number combinations from 1 to 10. Put up in a durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.75; mailing weight, 1 Ib. 3 oz. 





Economo Number Builder No. 1 


8281 A new number builder, printed on heavy manila tag 
stock, with large numerals in bold type. It contains a large 
quantity of numerals from 1 to o and supply of mathematical 
denominations. Put up in box made especially strong so that 
it will withstand constant handling. An exceptionally fine 
builder. 

Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Factoring for Beginners 


8189 An effective method for teaching the multiplication tables 
by means of tablets containing the basic numbers, 1 to 10, and 
their factors. The set contains over two hundred tablets printed 
two sides with figures in large, plain type. Put up in box with 
sheet of suggestions. 


Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 
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